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THE AFFAIR 
BY C. P. SNOW 
This story is one of the most ingenious in Snow's Strangers 
and Brothers sequence. A young scientist at a college, who 
no one specially likes, has been dismissed from his job. The 
matter has been kept secret, but all the Fellows of the 
college agree that he was guilty, Suddenly, in circumstances 
faintly like Caffaire Dreyfus, a doubt springs up. It is not 
simply a struggle of good and evil. There are, as in all 
Snow's work, men of more or less good intentions, and of 
mixed intentions, on both sides. The men and women 
involved are as real and deeply perceived as in any of 
Snow's books. In The Affair Snow examines with affection 
the reasons why decent men can resist the claims of justice 
and why less amiable ones can make sacrifices for it. May 
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The Ballad of Peckham Rye is a novel of constant move- 
ment, written with brilliance, wit and perception. When 
Dougal Douglas, with bumps on his head that might have 
been horns and a crooked shoulder, comes to live in 
Peckham Rye, the lives of many people there undergo a 
startling change. In the dance -halls of Camberwell, the back 
streets of Peckham, in the residences on Denmark Hill and 
even on the Rye itself, his delightfully unorthodox and 
casual way of life leaves an endless trail of disruption. In 
fact, wherever Dougal goes he is the agent of change and 
disturbance. Mrs. Spark’s genius for combining truth with 
dazzlingly funny fantasy has never been better displayed. 
By the author of The Comforters and Memento Mori. April 
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EDITORIAL 


In this issue, with the help of a grant from the Canada Council, we 
have given all our space to the work of West Indian writers. It seems 
to us remarkable in its variety and strength, its aptness to speak pro- 
foundly without affectation or embarrassment. And still it can move 
with a city swagger, a sophistication that the smartest writers from 
other English- speaking countries might envy. 

In a survey which begins on page 111, Frank A. Collymore (editor 
of Bim, a little magazine of Barbados) tells who these writers are and 
what they have done. Most of them live in England, where the 
presence of large numbers of their countrymen has led to jealousy 
and riots. 

We have had no such riots in Canada. How could we? The people 
who administer our immigration laws have not seen fit to put our 
tolerance to the test. So that although our two countries are tied 
together with indissoluble ties of rum and commerce and calypso, the 
one export from the West Indies that Canadians hardly know is their 
people. 

No-one who reads this issue from cover to cover will doubt that by 
this exclusiveness it’s we who are the poorer. 
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SUN 


Will we ever discover tropic? Sun, insisting in the sky, 
You make us wet with red dreams of freedom, burning 
Whereas we will not burn. By what simple means 
Your fire flames on these green islands, 

To what purpose you there in sky we on earth 

We cannot fathom. We squint back at you 

In the canefield, slaving under your venomous fist, 
We in streams bathe in your heated face, 

And those who are a little wise ask 

The old questions and watch the sky for rain. Sun, 


Grinning on my shoulder, I with back bent 

You with June’s immortelle craw] in thick jungle 
Deceiving with the promise of another day, 

Priming my children for my death 

And the catastrophe of their own lives. Knuckle 

Of fire in my eye, yellow glare in air spinning 

Over these green islands to attract people from the north, 
Knowing as we turn earth how viciously we whisper 
Comforting words to our neighbours to keep their chins up 


Though their knees buckle at the nothingness of things. 


SAMUEL SELVON 
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VICTOR REID 


THE WEST INDIES: 
A NEW NATION 


The rough half-moon of islands on the western periphery of the 
North Atlantic contains under 8,000 square miles of landroom for 
three and a half million people; but since, in its leap east and south 
from outside the Gulf of Mexico to the South American mainland, 
there is more than five thousand miles of coastline to influence two 
thousand miles of sea, it finds itself among man’s most watery notions 
of a federal state. The archipelago is a Commonwealth one, curiously 
so, holding self-governance in some units but umbilically bound by a 
tenuous federal cord to the British Colonial Office. It was created out 
of conquest and settlement by seventeenth- and eighteenth-centu 
British white-skinned adventurers, built up by British black-skinned 
labourers, and is today being taken into the ranks of the globe's 
newest nations by the sons of both. Once an area of wealth, breeding 
heroes and famous thieves, cradling the navy of the then burgeoning 
British Empire while creating the fortunes of a large castle-owning 
class, the beautiful isles, which had been hitched to the sugar-cane 
star by a beet generation, slid quickly after it in its decline. 

So thoroughly did the sugar economy lose its sweetness in an 
overproduced market that one noble head of a Royal Commission, 
whose forebears had dubbed the islands ‘brightest gem in the Crown’, 
was moved to cry out in Parliament that they had become ‘slums of 
the Empire’. But, jewel or plague spot, the island territories had 
about then come to a fork in their five-centuries-old history. 

They had been born, in the hemisphere’s classic pattern, in 
Spanish arms during the final decade of the fifteenth century. They 
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had possessed their own schools, abbots, and palaces when most of 
Canada and the United States was still wilderness. Spanish prows, 
nosing westward closely after Columbus, had penetrated into the 
Caribbean, exploring the countless fine ports from Cuba to Trinidad, 
and had founded a strong chain of colonies in their obsessed quest 
for gold. But little yellow gold was found in the islands, Puerto Rico 
and Cuba yielding a token while Jamaica obliged with a pinch of 
dust and some copper. Meanwhile, however, a fine crop was being 
minted on the Spanish Main, that storied neck of land to the west, 
which connects North to South America. So to this area the Spani- 
ards transferred most of their strength, holding on to the islands, stra- 
tegically placed as they were to be gathering-points for the great 
bullion fleets which had to sail the gauntlet of hostile British, Dutch, 
and French ships. It was for the purpose of reducing these redoubts 
of Spanish military strength that England turned its powerful fleets 
into the Caribbean Sea and began the gunpowdered decades which 
ended in the conquest of the larger portion of the British West Indies. 

It was a bloody and confused era, with islands changing hands 
four or five times in as many years, and even, in those days of poor 
communications and unpredictable reinforcement of garrisons, 
islands shared between opponents. One result of this resides today 
on the twin-republic island of Hispaniola, which, formerly divided 
between the Spanish and French, became the Dominican and 
Haitian republics after their respective revolutions. 

‘Can’t catch Quashie, catch his shirt’ is a West Indian proverb, 
so the occupiers turned to gold of another colour: brown gold, 
sugar, a luxury commodity yet, but craved by the rich aristocracy 
of Europe, and it flourished in the light sandy soils of the islands, 
blessed with a regular rainfall and unlimited sunshine. In the free- 
handed way of the old monarchs who thought nothing of carving 
off corners of a continent for a courtier, huge tracts of islands were 
bespoken to favoured Spanish sons, and so came alive the vast 
plantations that soon engorged and wiped out the original Indian 
population enslaved to work them, and brought into being the 
slave trade to wrench thousands of Africans from their homes. 

Columbus, in his discovering voyages, had found the amiable 
Arawak Indians in the northern islands. They had met him with 
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gifts and friendliness, and the imaginative Genoese with an eye 
on the future is said to have been equally ready to please. A while 
later, when he was shipwrecked on Jamaica’s north coast and 
became that tourist land’s first winter guest, his perspicacity paid 
off with the gifts of peace and plenty which his Indian friends 
brought to his virtually helpless bunch of shaken mariners who had 
escaped their rotting ships just in time. 

But not so the colonizing chieftains of Spain who followed in 
his wake, the priests with their fires to win scorched souls for 
heaven, the soldierly enthusiasm for Indian maidens, the slash-and- 
doublet plantocracy who worked the soft, pastoral Arawaks literally 
to death. In the islands of the east-south curve, the tale had a 
different ending. There the conquerors came up against the warlike 
Carib Indians who fought enslavement tenaciously ard were 
rewarded with a survival record extending to this day. No living 
traces of their gentler brothers in the Greater Antilles, as the four 
larger islands in the north are called (Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico), remain. The Arawak Indians vanished, but not before they 
had put into the language such sturdily Canadian words as canoe, 
hummock, maize, etc. 

The massive sea-power of Britain took little time to land its empire- 
builders on the Caribbean islands. Barbados ascended to its setting 
in the Crown by a settlement of English planters, while the Jamaican 
jewel was affixed when an expeditionary force from England, finding 
its original plan to subdue Cuba too big a bite to take, swung south 
and ripped into the weak Spanish garrison near Kingston. By the 
end of the eighteenth century the British occupation had been 
established. It was anchored in the north on Jamaica, leaped across 
seven hundred miles of sea to the Virgins, and then south through 
the Lesser Antilles of St Kitts, Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, 
Dominica, St Lucia, St Vincent, Barbados, Grenada, and Trinidad. 

If the Spanish did nothing for the British newcomers, they had 
exploded any idea of gold being on the islands. So with swift 
despatch the islands were given over to cane cultivation and soon 
the tall green stalks were marching all along the coastal plains and, 
on the level terrain of Barbados, occupying every nook and cranny. 
To develop the industry which then (as now) was demanding a 
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large labour corps (at one time, sugar production was making the 
islands more valuable than British North America), the trade in 
slaves, which under the Spaniards had been a trickle, grew into 
a torrent as bottoms of all the great powers sailed the infamous 
Middle Passage with their cargoes of despair. A few white bondsmen 
from London’s criminal classes, and some exiled politicos, tended 
to vary the pot. The population in the islands doubled and trebled, 
keeping pace with the racing prosperity. The series of wars between 
nations led to the rise of piracy. Into the haven at Port Royal traded 
Henry Morgan and other less famous members of the Brotherhood, 
to put the town into that select club which appears at intervals of 
history as ‘the world’s richest and wickedest city’. To protect their 
nationals, warships of the nations filled the flashing blue sea, and 
shaped for greatness such sea names as Drake and Hood, Nelson, 
Benbow, and De Grasse. 

Built upon a handful of whites governing scores of thousands 
of blacks, an oligarchy purer than any in Europe was created in the 
islands. They ruled arrogantly, almost contemptuous of Britain, 
built fine houses, entertained lavishly, and died like flies in their 
excesses. They lived in constant fear of coastal raids and slave 
uprisings, so forts appeared like pimples on every headland. 

If the establishment of sugar factories marked the great com- 
mencement of British associations in the Caribbean, manumission 
of the slaves was the great turning-point. Out upon their own 
resources were turned hundreds of thousands at a time (1838) 
when the crop was already in one of its perennial declines. Two 
centuries of uprooting had Jost them many of their old customs and 
skills, but the instincts for survival were still strong. The undying 
hope of freedom, which had sent them into scores of rebellions 
against the practice, also sent them into saving the small profits from 
their gardens against the jubilee day, so that an astonishing number 
of freedmen were able to buy plots in the hills to which they took 
themselves, far from the ugly memories of the white man’s fields. 
So a large segment of the labour force departed the plantations at 
emancipation. Production dropped through the hole and scores of 
sugar mills ground to a halt. 

The absentee landlord was a fact quite early in the history of the 
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islands. English planters had made their fortunes or, with an 
assured pool of free labour and good markets abroad, had sailed 
for Home to live it up on the new affluence, leaving their plantations 
in the hands of overseers. But now, as their purses flattened and their 
former workers showed every sign of staying as far as possible from 
the estates, many a wine-pouched eye in a plush London club pored 
over maps of the empire, settled on China and India as sources of the 
new hands they needed. So shiploads of Chinese and Indian coolies 
were indentured and taken to the West Indies. The experiment was 
only moderately successful, both peoples being unable to cope 
physically with the back-breaking toil in the fierce heat of a cane- 
field. But fortunately, by this time the black men had fully tasted 
their freedom and were ready to solve the problem for the poor, 
rich landowners by returning to work. And now the racial pattern 
of the modern West Indies was being set. 

The Arawak had disappeared, the Caribs were being decimated; 
the Negro was in the majority Cin Jamaica and moreso in Trini- 
dad) sizeable pockets of Indians and Chinese and whites. And what 
might have taken an age to happen in the cold Old World rapidly 
thrived in the warm southern breezes: sexual unions crossing and 
recrossing to produce a new, strong hybrid with the gifts and the 
stamina, once politically independent, to pull their country up by its 
bootstraps. 

Yet the exclusiveness of the islands remained because of the 
watery distances between them. Jamaica, with more than half the 
population of the territory dutienil on its high mountains, is a 
thousand miles from Trinidad and Barbados, the next two most 
heavily inhabited. Barbados, which had received none of the blood 
infusion from the East, has a society of blacks and whites and the 
offsprings of both. Trinidad gained the heaviest influx and is now 
some 40 per cent. Indian, has a significant Chinese minority and a 
colony of Portuguese. A French patois still exists in Grenada and 
St Lucia, which were once occupied by France. 

In the North American sense, you couldn’t call any of the islands 
wealthy. Trinidad’s economy received an early boost when oil and 
asphalt were found, and, with sugar, these form its main products. 
Jamaica’s revenue sat for decades on sugar and bananas until the 
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development of its bauxite deposits put new muscles into its economy 
and has made it, in four years, the world’s largest producer of 
aluminum ore. A tourist business, worth more than 28 million dollars 
a year, has now seized upon this island’s north shore and trimmed its 
pink beaches with a necklace of luxury hotels. 


Singing his naughtily freewheeling narrations known as calypsos, 
or playing his skilled but lighthearted cricket against Commonwealth 
teams from England, Australia, India, New Zealand, the West 
Indian has acquired a reputation of fun for fun’s sake. It abides that 
he’s prone to happy living, but in his politics one can now seriously 
question this repute. He has had to struggle for the measure of 
self-rule that is his today. His leaders have gone through the triptych 
of Britain’s emerging colonial political chiefs: denunciation, 
imprisonment, and triumph at the polls. 

Oligarchy was the norm in the old unshrunken world many 
wu sailing from Whitehall, but the hands of Britain tightened 
on the helm as the distances were reduced, until, on one pretext or 
another, direct government by the Crown became the pattern in 
all the islands, except Barbados. In Jamaica, the largest of the 
islands and the most advanced politically, one which offers a working 
pattern of the other islands, the beginnings of British rule were in 
an elected House, whose members were drawn from the white 
landowning class, headed by a governor appointed from England. 
English regiments were garrisoned on the island, sharing protective 
and police duties with the West Indies Regiment, a force of black 
and white soldiers formed on the nucleus of the Loyalist North 
Carolina Foot which had opted for Jamaica after the American 
Revolution. The legislators were a defiant lot who jealously guarded 
their privileges, relaxing their powers only during the many alarums 
of attacks by French or Spanish ships. (Internally, most of the 
islands were stable. A notable exception were the Maroon wars 
in Jamaica in which a who had been freed by the departing 
Spaniards took to the mountains and defied the British for over 
200 years. The rebellion was broken when, surrendering, as they 
thought, with honour, they were betrayed by the English governor 
and sent to exile in Nova Scotia.) 
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The vote was later extended to all freedmen on a property basis. 
This meant that soon after 1838 black men were being elected 
to the House of Representatives. In 1865, there was an outbreak 
of violence in the eastern sector of the island that was put down 
with great ferocity by the governor, Eyre, on whose face-saving plea 
the members yielded up their powers to government by the Crown. 
The governor became the instrument of policy, and despite later 
changes which permitted a stronger elected bloc in the Parliament, 
the situation existed into the post-Second-World-War period. 

The decline in the economy and the increase in unemployment 
brought the territory-wide explosions of 1937-8 and focussed horri- 
fied British attention on the failure of their generation to salt down 
the old spice islands. The violence ran along a chain reaction that 
could have, to the outside world, unaware of the genuine deep- 
seated anger in the islands at the neglect of the British Parliament, 
appeared planned. The riots in the islands were quelled by shows of 
force, leaders such as Bustamente in Jamaica and Butler in Trinidad 
were jailed, emergency powers were imposed, but the new West 
Indian man had been created out of the harsh clay of reality. Hence- 
forth, he would ration out his laughter mainly to his songs and his 
cricket. CA recent outburst at a test match in Trinidad was more 
symptomatic of ice hockey and soccer than cricket, and suggests that 
even here he is now playing to win.) 

One of the early results of the outbreak was the granting of adult 
suffrage to all over 21, and political parties appeared. The islands 
were coming of age. 

But politics has a way of not producing bread. No degree of 
autonomy will guarantee gruel on the table per se. The arrival of 
trade unions in the islands, as pressure groups and not as tea- 
drinking guilds, preceded in interest the political parties. Indeed, 
the parties were built on them, somewhat like the Tuc and the 
Labour Party in Britain. Indeed, the ruc and the Labour Party 
were sponsoring uncles to the W.I. unions. The infant unions awoke 
with a howl and rushed into wage demands. In most cases they got 
them, and it seems to indicate that their requests were not, and 
perhaps for twenty years before, without merit. 

But shrewd politics, if immediately unproductive of bread, is 
excellent for providing the climate in which the wheat will flourish. 
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The drive for self government, which had been shelved during 
the war, went into high gear mainly under the guidance of a 
barrister, Norman Manley, who, although he had failed to gain a 
seat in the Jamaica Parliament (Bustamente’s Labour Party was in 
a majority), held his People’s National Party in the van of the 
campaign. Manley was in the curious position of being the rallying 
point of all the other hopeful islands groping towards better consti- 
tutions, even though he had lost an election. The final placing 
of his party into power at the 1955 elections Che was returned in 
1959 for a second term) and the amazing surge forward in Jamaica’s 
economy since that period (a whopping 15-per-cent.-a-year increase 
in the gross national production) more than justifies the people's 
faith in his sound government. The island, of which he is premier, 
is now fully self-governing in all its internal affairs, a status which 
puts it politically above that of the federal government. 

For the federal government is nothing short of government by the 
Crown. Its head, the governor-general, is appointed by the Colonial 
Office. The peculiar state of affairs hinges on the trial-heat quality 
of this first five-year term. Created in 1957, it will have no real 
sovereignty over the units until 1962—or earlier, if the units will it. 
There are 45 members in the elected house in Trinidad, the federal 
capital, elected in constituencies in all the islands; there’s a Senate 
appointed by the governor-general, and a Council of Ministers at 
which the governor-general presides. The federal government can 
impose no taxes but is kept going by handouts from the units. This 
is the situation for the first five years. 

A look at a map of the West Indies points at what looks like the 
geographical logic of federation among the islands, but insulated 
in their privacy as they were by heaniiveds of miles of ocean between 
them, especially in the case of Jamaica, they have grown up apart, 
each has built up its own trade, coming together only when they’re 
represented internationally by Britain, or in such joint ventures as 
the university in Jamaica. The threat that federation might founder 
before it has really left port is very real. Jamaica, because of the 
need to maintain its tariff to run interference during its industrial 
tush, is averse to early customs union, a device that could easily 
throw it despite such support as tax-free periods and gratis technical 
help. One possible solution being talked about is a federation of 
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all the eastern islands, with Jamaica sharing nationhood only in 
foreign relations and defence. If it works (and well it might, for 
Jamaica has a strong case, what with being home to more than half 
the population and containing more than half the land area of 
the territory), then not only will it be the most watery federal nation, 





but the loosest federation in the Commonwealth. 
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COME BACK TO GRENADA 


Every time when winter come round, George so cold that he had 
was to give up trying to get warm, and he used to sit down by the 
gas fire in the basement room he had in Bayswater, and think back 
bout them days in Grenada before the war. 

Is so it was with him every winter—when the cold hit him, he 
long to go back home, but in the summer, when all them white girls 
have on pretty clothes and coasting in the park, you mad to tell him 
then bout going back home! He want to kill you, he would say that 
you talking damn foolishness, that Brit’n is his country, and that he 
never going back to no small-island life. 

Well sometimes some of the boys used to drop round to have a 
old-talk, especially on a Sunday morning, because George working 
night in a factory where they making things to clean pot and pan, 
and any other time but on a Sunday morning he does be sleeping 
sound, and if anybody mad enough to come and see him during the 
week, he play as if he didn’t hear the bell when they ring it. If they 
ask him bout it afterwards, he say: ‘Man, the bell not working 
properly, I tell the damn landlord bout it, but up to now he ain’t 
fix it.’ 

Sunday morning is big old-talk, George still lying down in bed 
under the blankets, and the boys making themselves at home, some 
on the ground, some sitting down on the edge of the bed, some 
standing up. The fellars used to mop George coffee and bread good, 
so George begin to get up early and make breakfast and put away 
everything before they come, because some of them real hard, if even 
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they ain’t hungry they storing away something for when they go 
back outside. 

So it turn out like a joke—the boys saying, ‘But a-a, George, you 
living bad, man. No bread? No coffee?’ 

And George, warm under the blankets and his belly full up with 
food, would laugh kiff-kiff as if is a joke in truth, and say: ‘No man, 
I didn’t have time to buy my rations yesterday.’ 

As for the gas fire, when old-talk going hot and the gas burning 
low, George used to sit up and reach for his trousers from off the 
chair where it hanging and fumble in the pocket and say: ‘Cloth! | 
did forget to get some shillings for the meter. Any of you-all have a 
shilling?” 

Then all the boys would begin to put their hands in their pockets 
and look all about, saying no, they sorry man, but they ain’t have a 
shilling, they only have two-shilling and sixty-cent piece, what ain’t 
no use as the slot in the meter could only take shilling. But in the 
end one of them does have to shell up one, because George laying 
down there and he wouldn’t budge until one of them find a shilling 
somewhere: ‘Aps! Look I have one, it was right down in the corner 
of my pocket, I didn’t feel it the first time.’ 

And the old-talk does always be about home in the West Indies, 
in Trinidad and Jamaica and Barbados and Grenada, what they used 
to do, how they used to catch cascadoo in the river with pin and 
twine, and fly mad-bull and play zwill, and pitch marble with byayr 
and buicken and buttards ones, and talaline farts, and how rum so 
cheap back home but over here everybody only drinking ale and tea. 

The old-talk coming and going, they talking about all kinds of 
things, but in the end is always about home in the West Indies, how 
life was so good. But even though they saying that, none of them 
making the suggestion to go back, as if they shame to say they miss 
home, though they talking about a good calaloo and pound-plantain 
lunch on a Sunday, or a breadfruit roast with saltfish, and how down 
there the sun does be shining all the time. 

Is some real characters does come round by George. You might 
think that when they come to England they go change a little bit 
when they mix up with the English people and them, but is just as 
if they in a backyard in George Street in Port of Spain, all kind of 
common laugh and bacchanal talk going on brisk. They does treat 
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Piccadilly Circus like Green Corner, and walk down Oxford Street 
as if they breezing down Frederick Street, and if they meet you in 
the road or in a bus or in the tube, is a big shout: ‘What happening 
there, papa?’ 

And as for how they dress, nobody does mind your business in this 
London, so the boys cool, no fuss, all kind of second-hand jacket and 
mildew overcoat and old hat with the brim turn up. 

It had a fellar name Fatman. Well nobody know how he living, 
he is a man of mystery, because he ain’t have no work, and the way 
he does get on, the small raise from the National Assistance is not 
the cause. One day the boys surprise to see Fatman driving motor car. 

‘Which part you get that, old man?’ they ask him. 

‘I pick it up cheap down by Kensal Rise, man,’ he answer them. 

The second day Fatman get this car he meet up in a accident with 
a bus near by Marble Arch and he had was to go to court. He come 
round by George mourning, with a lot of forms he had to full up. 

Fatman always confuse when he have forms to full up, and in 
this country you have bags of that to do. He and his wife always 
arguing, is not that way, no, you put the date in the wrong place, 
man, why you so stupid, you can’t see where it say date of birth in 
the next line? 


So Fatman take up the forms and go round by George to full 
them up. 

Then it have another fellar name Gogee, who from Trinidad. 
Gogee is really a nice fellar, but he like to get on ignorant some- 
times. It have a thing with he and another Trinidad fellar name 
Battersby what does always make George laugh for so. Bat is a 
fellar with a little education, and he well like the English customs 
and thing, he does be polite and say thank you, and he does get up 
in the bene and the tube to let them women sit down, which is a 
thing even them Englishmen don’t do. And when he dress, you 
think is some Englishman going to work in the City, with bowler 
hat and umbrella ll brief case. 


Only thing, Bat face black. 

Well Bat used to organize little fétes here and there, like dance 
and party and so on. And everytime he worried if Gogee would turn 
up, because Gogee like to play rab and make Bat feel small, even 
though it does only be fun he making. 
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Like one time, Bat there standing up near the door of the dance 
hall, dressup in black suit and bow tie, saying good evening and 
how do you do to all the people that coming to the dance. Well you 
could imagine Gogee bursting through the door in a hot jitterbug 
suit and bawling out: ‘Battersby, you old reprobate! What hap- 
pening?” 

Naturally Bat feel bad that in front of all these English people 
Gogee getting on so. ‘Listen, man,’ he plead with Gogee, ‘why don’t 
you behave and comport yourself properly in front of people and stop 
behaving like a rufhan?’ 

That put Gogee in a real worthless mood, and the more Bat try 
to be gentleman, the more Gogee getting on like if he back in 
Trinidad, and he meet up unexpected with a good friend at a 
freeness. 

‘But how Bat man, you looking prosperous, things going good 
with you. I hear you did make bags of money out of that féte you 
had by King’s Cross last Saturday night. You think you will make a 
lot tonight? You have a good band playing?’ 

And with that Gogee pushing pass Bat and barging into the dance- 
hall, ignoring the fellar that collecting tickets as if is he self what 
giving the dance. 

And during the féte, whenever Gogee catch Bat watching him 
out of the corner of his eye, he starting to jock waist for so, and 
fanning with his jacket, and jumping up as if he at some Carnival 
slackness in the Queen’s Park Building, only to make Bat get more 
vexed. 

Bat shaking his head and saying that he don’t know why the 
boys don’t behave like gentlemen for a change, that the English 
people would say how they don’t know how to get on as if they 
civilize. But Gogee and the boys high, they having a royal time, 
they only getting the band to play calypso and they dancing left 
and right. 

Whenever Bat have a féte, he too frighten that the boys rab and 
cause fight and disgrace, but it never have anything serious, except 
one time when a Jamaican fellar bust a cocacola bottle on Gogee 
head because Gogee did dancing too close with his girl. 

Poor Bat, he not a bad sort of fellar really, but the boys like to 
pick on him too much, because they feel he playing stuckup and 
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trying to talk like a Englishman. And now from the time Bat see 
them coming through the door at any féte what he giving, he know 
they not going to pay, and he does tell them to pass in quick and 
don’t stand up and jam the door. It get so that all them fellars 
hear how Bat is a gentleman, so you should know that none of them 
ever paying to go to any féte what he giving. 

Then again, the boys might start to give Frederick picong, when 
Bat beg them to ease up and give him a chance. If Fatman is man 
of mystery, then Frederick is mystery father, because he is one Jamai- 
can you could never contact at all, he don’t stay in one place for long. 

Londoners could feel they know the city, but it ain’t have a test 
who could get around as swiftly and mysteriously as Frederick. It 
must be ain’t have nobody who know this London like him, it ain’t 
have a part that he ain’t live in already, and why you think? Because 
he don’t pay no rent no place where he go to live. Is test like 
Frederick who muddy the water for a lot of other fellars. When 
Frederick get a place what taking coloured fellars, he tell the landlord 
that he is a student, and that he does get money from home every 
two weeks. And he move in with everything, including a old banjo 
that he does play when he walking in the road, or standing up in a 
queue. 

Then when the Saturday come and the landlord come round to 
collect the rent, no mister Frederick there at all, he out off long 
time, in the night when it dark and nobody could see. 

Next time you hear bout Frederick, is because he gone the other 
side of London to live. One day you hear he living in Notting Hill 
Gate, the next day you hear he move and gone Clapham, a week 
after that you might bounce him up in Highgate. 

So he moving from landlord to landlord, owing them one-two- 
three weeks rent. Is a good thing London such a big place—by the 
time Frederick go round by all the places, he go be a old man and 
still doing the same thing, and still he would have plenty new 
places to go. That is to say, unless the law catch up with him and 
send him down the river. 

And the truth is, he really start up as a student, but he get in a 
mooch with a English girl, and since that time he forget all about 
studying and he start to hustle. 

Well all these episodes coming up in the old-talk that going on 
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in George room. Until if George get in a good mood, he might get 
up and make some tea for the boys, and take a bread and some 
butter out of the cupboard. 

They always giving George tone about going back to the West 
Indies, because George leave a old grandmother back home and she 
always writing and saying why you don’t come back to Grenada, 
and telling him she would dead soon, that he better come quick. 
And he have a girl friend too what he left behind, the poor girl 
writing every week, darling dou-dou why you don’t come back 
Grenada and let we get married? 

But is as if London get in George blood, all the big building, all 
the big light and the big celebration, the trains that does go under 
the ground, and how nobody minding your business like in a small- 
island. He used to stand up by the Circus and watch all them big 
advertising light going on and going off, like if is Carnival all the 


time, and people moving all about in the big life in London, all kind | 


of Rolls-Royce in the road, and them rich people going theatre and 
ballet. 

One time Bat did even encourage him to go by the Royal Albert 
Hall to hear a fellar play violin, and George put on a clean suit 
and he went and sit down, but when it was halfway he tell Bat to 
come and go, because the atmosphere and the music look too high 
for him. 

So even though it have times when things hard with him, still 
he feel as if he can’t leave London at all. In the winter, when snow 
come and it get so cold that he have to wear two-three pullover even 
when he sleeping, he does get a feeling to leave, because life hard 
in the winter, not even a shilling to put for the gas. Them times, he 
does think bout Grenada, how down there the sun shining all the 
time, you could bathe in the sea every day. Here it so cold that 
George does only bathe bout once a month, if he remember, and 
not only because the weather grim, but it have so much confusion 
when you want to bathe, you have to clean out this big basin thing 
that just like a coffin, then you have to put money in the gas to get 
hot water, and let the water full up in the basin. You does have to 
sit down in it. You know how sometimes them people in the country 
back home bathing the children, putting them in a bucket of water? 
Well George always reminded of that. 
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Well he have enough money save up, so when the cold hand of 
winter touch the city, homesickness always killing George. 

But after when the winter gone and birds sing and all the trees 
begin to put on leaves again, and flowers come and now and then 
the old sun shining, George would say he would wait until after 
the summer. 

Every year is the same story, that’s why he still coasting in Brit’n. 

In the beginning he used to shape up by the National Assistance 
people every week, but since he get this nightwork he working steady. 
Them English people does feel that the boys lazy and goodfornothing 
and always in the queue for the dole, but George know is only 
because the white people don’t want to give them work. 

One time when he did new in England George get a work in a 
factory, and all the people in the place say they going to strike unless 
the boss fire George. It was a big ballad in all the papers, they put 
it under a big headline, saying how the colour bar was causing 
trouble again, and a fellar come with a camera and wanted to take 
George photo, but George say no. 

Anyway a few days after that the boss call George and tell him 
that he sorry, but as they cutting down the staff he would have to 
go. He put it in a real diplomatic way, so as not to make George 
feel bad, but George did know that is only because they didn’t want 
him in the place. 

So is not really as easy for the boys as some people think. True, 
it have some of them what only want to ants on the government, 
and don’t do no work, only playing billiards and cards all the time, 
but the majority of the boys willing to work if they could hustle a 
job somewhere. 

Them was grim days when George wasn’t working. He had was 
to hustle all about, and sometimes nothing but a weak cup of tea 
to face the cold. He see real hell to get a place to live, all about 
landlords and landladies saying that they sorry, the rooms full up, 
but in truth is only because they don’t want black people. 

Sometimes when George did walking down the road minding his 
own business, some little white child bawl out: ‘Mummy, look at 
that black man!’ 

And poor George don’t know what to do. The child mother scold 


it and say: ‘You mustn’t say that, dear.’ 
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But thing like that happen so much time that George skin come | 


like rubber, and he bounce like a ball from door to door until he 
feel like the vengeance of Moko was on him. Then at last a Polish 
test give him this basement room in Bayswater, and knocking him 
three guineas a week for it, though it ain’t have hot water and the 
wall paper hanging down like drapery. 

Right after that he start up the nightwork and things brighten 
up a bit. He eating regular meals and now and then he going to 
the tailor in Charing Cross Road and getting fit for a sharp suit, 
because now he have money is no more off-the-nail or secondhand 
for him. 

Every Saturday morning he does go by a Continental shop which 
part it have a lot of things to sell like what he accustom to, like red 
beans and blackeye peas and rice and saltfish. It even have dasheen 
and green fig sometimes. It have a lot of spades does go in that 
shop to buy, bags of them, and is a joke to see how they does get 
on, just as if they in a Chinaman shop back home in the West 
Indies. Couple Jamaican woman does stand up and talk while 
they waiting for message: ‘But girl, if I tell you! She did lose the 
baby, yes . . . halfpound saltfish, please, the dry codfish. Yes, as I 
was telling you . . . and two pound rice, and halfpound red beans, 
no, not that one, that one in the barrel in the corner...’ 

This time so, they ain’t bothering about the other people in the 
queue at all, they mauvalanging and bursting out in some loud 
kya-kya laugh like them macoumere in the market in George Street 
in Trinidad. 

And George can’t help thinking how things change such a lot 
since he first come England, how now it have so many spades that 
you bouncing up with one every corner you turn. All them ships 
that coming bringing more and more, and the newspapers writing 
about how these West Indians coming here and like nothing could 
stop them, and how the government best hads do something else 
plenty of trouble would cause in London. 

And again, long time thing like saltfish hard like gold to get, 
George had was to go in a small shop in Soho what was the only 
place in town you could pick up your piece of fish, but now it have 
places catering left and right for the boys, because the English 
shopkeepers getting to find out what the coloured people like to eat 
and they stocking up all the shelves. 
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Another thing is, George don’t know how so many people know 
him, but every time a ship load of fellars land up in Paddington or 
Waterloo from the boat-train, plenty of them coming round by 
George, saying that so-and-so did tell them that George would 
help them out when they reach in London. He come like a god- 
father, he don’t know how to refuse, all these fellars coming and 
putting their worries on his shoulders, how they can’t find work, how 
it so cold, how they can’t get no place to live. 

Well George do what he could to ease the situation for them—he 
get about four work for some Jamaican in the factory where he is, 
and in the evening when he get time off, if he in a good mood he 
go round with them now and then to look for place to live, because 
by this time he know all them landlord and landlady who don’t want 
no black people in their house. 

He did have good fun with them Jamaican, they used to come 
and tell him how they get lost on the tube, how they wanted to go 
Piccadilly but find themselves in Shepherd’s Bush. And they say 
they fraid to put their money in the bank, they keeping it in a suit- 
case under the bed, and count it up every week, and when it have 
enough they going and send for brother and sister and cousin and 
aunt. 

Long time George used to feel lonely a little bit, but all that 
finish with since so much West Indian come London. All kind of 
steel band féte all about in the city, in St Pancras Hall, down 
Wimbledon, all down by Pentonville. The boys beating pan in 
Piccadilly Circus and even jumping up in the road when the Lord 
Mayor did riding in his coach—you would think they had the keys 
of the city. 

So now, all these things George does be studying when the idea 
come in his head to go back to Grenada. He study what he would 
do if he go back to that small-island, and he feel he would never 
get on if he go back. It have so many things in London that he 
don’t agree with—so much prejudice about the place, so much 
hustling, things so expensive. 

And yet every year when the spring just around the corner, is as 
if it give him a new spirit to stay. 

Then in the summer he putting on jitterbug shirt and walking 
about, coasting all by Hyde Park in the night, standing up by the 
corner near Marble Arch listening to them fellars who does stand 
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up on box and say what they like and don’t like, and no policeman 
interfere with them. And eyeing any sharp craft that standing up 
near, waiting for a chance to ask she if she would like to come in 
the yard for a cup of tea. He done with English girls now, is only 
Continental he looking for, French and Norwegian in front. 

When he have a night off, is because he dressing up and walking 
from the Water to Trafalgar Square, watching the night life, think- 
ing how he here in this big country walking about, instead of sitting 
down on some concrete bridge over a canal in the West Indies 
old-talking with the boys. 

Is how you want him to leave this big life? 

Is true sometimes when he think serious he could see that he 
ain't getting no place in a hurry, that is the same thing he doing 
day after day. But still, it don’t matter what you do, as long as 
you living in London, the centre of the world, that is a big thing 
in itself, that alone have big prestige, he could imagine how back 
home, when they talk about him, how they does say that he is a 
big shot, that he living in the same place as the Queen. They don’t 
know how he catching his royal arse to make a living. 

But that was another thing, how London so full up with people 
that nobody does mind your business. One time a fellar dead in a 
room next to George and nobody didn’t know nothing for bout a 
week. The test stay there all this time, dead, and nobody don’t know 
nothing even though they living in the same house. 

That was the one thing used to frighten George sometimes . . . 
how he ain’t have no family to watch over him if he fall sick, and 
nobody to turn to in hard times. But that thought like a drop in the 
ocean. 

So year after year the same thing happening again and again. 
He telling his grandmother and this girl in Grenada that yes, he 
would come next year, but when next year come he still doing the 
nightwork in the factory, he still old-talking with the boys on a 
Sunday morning, he still coasting all about the streets of London, 
with no definite place to go, no definite aim in life. 

And it reach a stage now where he get so accustom to the pattern 
that he can’t do anything about it. All he know is that he living in 
London, and that he will dead there one day. And that is all. He not 
worrying his head about anything else. He not even bothering with 
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the colour bar question anymore. At first he used to get on ignorant 
when anybody tell him anything about the colour of his skin, or 
make some diplomatic kind of remark, but now he just smiling like 
a philosopher when they call him a black man. He can’t even 
sympathize with them fellars who new and feel the lash for the 
first time and come round by him to mourn, like when landlord 
slam the door in their face, or people leave them standing in the 
queue to attend to somebody else. 

All them things happen to him already, and he pass through all 
them stages, so now he does only smile and do as if he in a big medi- 
tation when the boys in sorrow. 

Even the winter come like nothing now, he laughing to see 
Englishman stamping foot and rubbing hands in the bus queue 
trying to keep warm, while he just have his hands in his pockets 
standing up cool. And he get a lot of English habits now, like talk- 
ing about the weather, and if anybody say how cold it is he used 
to talk like an old veteran bout the winter this country had some 
years ago. He drinking tea all the time, and reading newspaper in 
the tube and bus. 

In fact, he and Bat get good friends, and the other day he buy 
a bowler hat and a umbrella and the both of them went for a 
walk in the park, talking and nodding their heads as if they discuss- 
ing the international situation, and saying good evening to all the 
sharp girls that pass. He even reading The Times now—whenever 
he going out, he folding it so that the name will show and putting it 
under his arm. 

And as far as he could see, is no more Grenada for him at all. 
Especially how so much West Indians hustling up to the old 
Brit'n now, as if things really brown in the small-islands. And the 
way he have it figure out, if he stay in the work he have now, he 
going to be able to peel off and spend the summer on the Continent. 
It have a sharp Austrian thing does visit him in the yard—she come 
over here to work as a maidservant for some rich people, and George 
make contact one night in Baker Street, which part she was waiting 
for a bus. 

Well she tell him she going back in the summer, and that he 
must come too. 

And that is the case. When he think bout home it does look so 
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far away that he feel as if he don’t belong there anymore. And 
though he does really miss the sun, he make up his mind to write 
his grandmother and this girl and tell them that they best hads 
forget all about him, because he staying in this big country until 
he dead, and he ain’t going back to Grenada unless he win a big 
football pool, and even then, it would only be for a holiday. 
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A CITY’S DEATH BY FIRE 


After that hot gospeller had levelled all but the churched sky, 

I wrote the tale by tallow of a city’s death by fire. 

Under a candle’s eye that smoked in tears, I 

Wanted to tell in more than wax of faiths that were snapped 
like wire. 


All day I walked abroad among the rubbled tales, 

Shocked at each wall that stood on the street like a liar, 
Loud was the bird-rocked sky, and all the clouds were bales 
Torn open by looting and white in spite of the fire; 


By the smoking sea, where Christ walked, I asked why 
Should a man wax tears when his wooden world fails. 


In town leaves were paper, but the hills were a flock of faiths 
To a boy who walked all day, each leaf was a green breath 


Rebuilding a love I thought was dead as nails, 
Blessing the death and the baptism by fire. 
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AS JOHN TO PATMOS 


As John to Patmos, among the rocks and the blue live air hounded 
His heart to peace, as here surrounded 

By the strewn silver on waves, the wood’s crude hair, the rounded 
Breasts of the milky bays, palms, flocks, and the green and dead 


Leaves, the sun’s brass coin on my cheek, where 

Canoes brace the sun’s strength, as John in that bleak air 
So am I welcomed richer by these blue scapes Greek there 
So I will voyage no more from home, may I speak here. 


This island is heaven away from the dustblown blood of cities 

See the curve of bay, watch the straggling flower, pretty is 

The winged sound of trees, the sparse powdered sky when lit is 
The night. For beauty has surrounded 

These black children, and freed them of homeless ditties. 


As John to Patmos, among each love-leaping air, 
O slave, soldier, worker under red trees sleeping, hear 
What I swear now, as John did, 

To praise lovelong the living and the brown dead. 
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THE CORN WAS ORIENT AND 
IMMORTAL WHEAT’ 


Nature seemed monstrous from his greenest years. 
Prone to malaria, sweating inherent sin, 

Absolved through limacol and evening prayers, 

The separate child, dusk rougeing his peaked face, 
Watched as the swallows stitched the opposing eaves 
In repetitions of the fall from grace. 

And as a blazing silence flushed the leaves, 

Roofs, yards, and clouds with his fierce temperature, 
Tears blurred his gaze, though why, he was not sure, 
With dazzling visions of reflected tin. 


This is the heritage of original sin. 

They say such early grief illumines hell, 

That anthropomorphic pity is impure, 

To weep for bat-voiced orphans in the streets, 
A charge brought to His Heavenly Father’s face, 
For cripples carried homeward in weak light, 
When the lamplighter, his head swung by the hair, 
Meant footfalls lumping up the unlit stair; 
Maman with soup, perhaps; but it might well 

Be Chaos, genderer of us all, named night. 
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CONQUEROR 
‘MARCH OF TRIUMPH’ 


This bronze, praised flayer of horses, who bred 
Direction not valour in armies, has halted 

On the crest of a ridge, in drizzling light; 

His scaled gloves at rest 

On the pommels, the wet-metal blaze 

Of the sun in his sunken eye, 

At the still, directionless hour 

Of a changing, dragonish sky. 


Iron deliverer whom the furies choose! 
Half-human and half-deity in repose, 
Envying each victim as its ravening grows, 
Aye, the invincible! but whose 

Armour cages a sigh or slaughter can depose. 


Below him a thin harvest rusts in rain, 

And lean flocks limp behind the herder’s fife. 

In that brown light, a mounted traveller 
Splashes a silver river scarcely flowing 

Through banks of ageing poplars; 

On those unconquered peaks, it may be snowing. 
On amber landscapes, hardly true to life 

Is laid sometimes the quiet of unknowing 

That elsewhere murderous teeth champ and devour, 
As if such art placated nature’s laws. 

The small furred beast, spent beyond trembling 


Contains such peace between its torturer’s claws. 


Take these small sparrows, witless if you will 

That in the frightful glory of this hour 

Flirt with that armed mass quiet on the hill, 

Who dip, twitter, alight 

On windless pennons, on these iron sheaves; 

What are they? Fables of innocence trusting in power, 
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Or natural thoughts that haunt their sources still? 

If one cried out pity might shake the mind 

Like a limp pennon in a sudden wind, 

And joy remembered make rage the more. 

And at that cry, the god must raise his hand 
However wearily, and all respite end 

In noise and neighing thunder, in a wealth 

Of sounding brass and the conquerer, sighing descend 
Down the desolation of self. 
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GEORGE LAMMING 


THE PLEASURES OF EXILE 


I 

In any country during this century it seems that the young will 
remain too numerous and too strong to fear being alone. It is from 
this premise that I want to consider the circumstances as well as the 
significance of certain writers’ migration from the British Carib 
bean to the London metropolis. I shall regard these writers as the 
product of a new country—new in the historic sense of time—and | 
want to regard this country as one example of a new force in the 
modern world. 

How has it come about that a small group of men, different in 
years and temperament and social origins, should leave the respective 
islands they know best, even exchange life there for circumstances 
which are almost wholly foreign to them? Soldiers have often had 
to do it as a job, but foreign occupation is not altogether without its 
attractions. Some civilians have been forced by economic necessity 
to undertake this risk of migration. And the West Indian writers 
who are now resident in Britain? Why have they migrated? And 
what, if any, are the peculiar pleasures of exile? Is their journey 
part of a hunger for recognition? Do they see such recognition as a 
confirmation of the fact that they are writers? What is the source of 
their insecurity of tenure in the world of letters? And what, on the 
evidence of their work, is the range of their ambition as writers whose 
nourishment is now elsewhere, whose absence is likely to drag into 
a state of permanent separation from their roots? 

Like writers from any other country, each West Indian may have 
made his decision for very personal reasons. But this is a case where 
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THE PLEASURES OF EXILE 


all these writers—regarded both in England and in the West Indies 
as a phenomenon in contemporary literature—all have made the same 
decision, independent of discussion among themselves, in some cases 
ignorant of each other except by name. The problem is to examine 
how this group, as far as my memory serves, is related to that 
decision. 

In order to take you on the inside of what I know, | shall have to 
draw on what an older man would justly call his reminiscences. 
[ would like to suggest the psychological origins of such a migration 
so that we may be able to reflect on how this journey towards each 
writer's expectation may have been responsible for his development 
both as a man and as a writer. I shall use as evidence the names 
and remembered conversations of writers whom I have known and 
in some cases quarrelled with. For quarrelling may be a necessary 
error among all men, but it is a distinguishing feature in exiles; 
and among exiles whose ambitions and predicaments are similar the 
quarrel becomes a normal way of being together. But one characteris- 
tic of the West Indian is the tendency to forget; and the most bitter 
denunciations are often used at a later stage as an opportunity for 
coming together in order to agree. Jealousy may be present among us; 
but I think that malice is rare. 

The exile is a universal figure. The proximity of our lives to the 
major issues of our time has demanded of us all some kind of in- 
volvement. We may remain neutral; but we have at least to pay 
attention to what is going on. On the political level we are often 
without the right kind of information to make argument effective; 
on the moral level we have to feel our way through problems for 
which we have no adequate reference of traditional conduct as a 
guide. Chaos is often therefore the result of our thinking and our 
doing. We are made to feel a sense of exile by our inadequacy and 
our irrelevance of function in a society whose past we can’t alter, and 
whose future is beyond us. Idleness can easily guide us into accepting 
this as a condition. Sooner or later, in silence or with rhetoric, we 
sign a contract whose epigraph reads: To be an exile is to be alive. 

When the exile is a man of colonial orientation, and his chosen 
residence is the country which colonized his own history, then there 
are certain complications. For each exile has not only got to prove 
his worth to the others, he has to win the approval of Headquarters, 
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meaning, in the case of the West Indian writer, England. If the 
West Indian writer had taken up residence in America—as Claud 
MacKay did—his development would probably be of a different, 
indeed of an opposed order to that of a man who matured in 
England. One reason is that although the new circumstances are 
quite different, and even more favourable than those he left in the 
West Indies, his reservations, his psychology, his whole sense of 
cultural expectation has not greatly changed. He arrives and travels 
with the memory, the habitual weight of a colonial relation. On more 
than one occasion I have seen a West Indian writer pleased by 
compliments which should have been recognized and accepted as 
simple truths about himself and his work. 

I have lately tried to argue, in another connection, that the West 
Indian student, for example, should not be sent to study in England. 
Not because England is a bad place for studying, but the student's 
whole development as a person is thwarted by the memory, the 
accumulated stuff of a childhood and adolescence which has been 
maintained and fertilized by England’s historic ties with the West 
Indies. It would have been better, perhaps, if he had gone to 
study in France or Germany, to mention countries with a different 
language; any place where his adjustments would have to take the 
form of understanding the inhabitants from scratch. He would have 
to learn to read the German face, the French way of seeing, and 
so on. In England he does not feel the need to try to understand an 
Englishman, since all relationships begin with an assumption of 
previous knowledge, a knowledge acquired in the absence of the 


people known. This relationship with the English is only another | 


aspect of the West Indian’s relation to the idea of England. 
As an example of this, 1 would recall an episode on a ship which 


had brought a number of West Indians to Britain. I was talking to | 


a Trinidadian civil servant who had come ‘to take something called 
a Devonshire course’. A man about forty to forty-five, intelligent 
enough to be in the senior grade of the Trinidad Civil Service, 
which is by no means backward, a man of some substance among 
his own class of people. We were talking in a general way about 
life among the emigrants. The ship was now steady; the tugs were 
coming alongside. Suddenly there was consternation in the Trini- 
dadian’s expression. 
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‘But ... but,’ he said, ‘look down there.’ 

I heated and since I had lived six years in England I failed to 
see anything of particular significance. I asked him what he had seen; 
and then I realized what was happening. 

‘They do that kind o’ work, too?’ he asked. He meant the white 
hands and faces on the tug. In spite of films, in spite of reading 
Dickens—for he would have had to at the school which trained him 
for the Civil Service—in spite of all this received information, this 
man had never really felt, as a possibility and a fact, the existence of 
the English worker. This sudden bewilderment had sprung from 
his idea of England; and one element in that idea was that he had 
never seen an Englishman working with his hands in the streets of 
Port of Spain. 

This is the seed of his understanding which has been subtly and 
richly infused with myth. We can change laws overnight; we may 
reshape images of our feeling. But this myth is most difficult to 
dislodge. It may be modified by circumstances, exploited or con- 
cealed by the behaviour each chooses for particular situations; but 
it is there, a part of the actual texture of behaviour itself. Sometimes 
it will take the form of a calculated aggressiveness; at other times 
it may take the form of sulking. At its worst, it is the soil from 
which the perfect lackey is born. 

It has a great effect upon the culture of a community; for it con- 
tains—and can even succeed in establishing as permanent—important 
judgements of value. I remember how pleased I was to learn that my 
first book, In the Castle of my Skin, had been bought by an Ameri- 
can publisher. They were very enthusiastic, they had asked the 
famous Negro novelist, Richard W right, to write an introduction. I 
was going to be launched, so to speak. I started to make the most 
modest calculations about its sale; and my naive enthusiasm and 
assurance set me thinking, with conviction, that my first book was 
going to capture at least a third of Richard Wright's buying public. 
The Negro reading class in America might not buy it—I had heard 
something similar about Wright—but that was not important since 
I had no objection to white money. It was the money I was thinking 
of to the exclusion of the book’s critical reputation in America. The 
book had had an important critical press in England; its reputation 
here was substantial; so it could make no difference what America 
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thought. My sole wish was that it might be reviewed by someone 
like Edmund Wilson whose critical intelligence I respected and 
admired. The point I am making is that American judgement, on the 
whole, could not impress me. I didn’t even question that premise. 
In this sense, my attitude was no different from that of the average 
English middle-class intellectual who opens and closes the case 
with the judgement: ‘You know what the Americans are like . . | 
Which is precisely what we don’t know. 

This is what I mean by the myth. It has little to do with lack 
of intelligence. It has nothing to do with one’s origins in class. 
It is deeper and more natural. It is akin to the nutritive function 
of milk which all sorts of men receive at birth. It is myth as the 
source of spiritual foods absorbed, and learnt for exercise in the 
future. This myth begins in the West Indian from the earliest stages 
of his education. But it is not yet turned against America. In a sense, 
America does not even exist. It begins with the fact of England’s 


supremacy in taste and judgement: a fact which can only have mean- | 


ing and weight by a calculated cutting down to size of all non-Eng- 
land. The first to be cut down is the colonial himself. 

This is one of the seeds which much later bear such strange fruit 
as the West Indian writers’ departure from the very landscape which 
is the raw material of all their books. These men had to leave if 
they were going to function as writers, since books, in that particular 
colonial conception of literature, were not—meaning, too, are not 


supposed to be—written by natives. Those among the natives who | 


read also believed that; for all the books they had read, their whole 
introduction to something called culture, all of it, in the form of 
words, came from outside: Dickens, Jane Austen, Kipling, and that 
sacred gang. 

All this was imported in much the same way that flour and butter 
are imported from Canada. Since the cultural negotiation was strictly 
between England and the natives, and England had acquired, some- 
how, the divine right to organize the native’s reading, it is to be 
expected that England’s export of literature would be English. 
Deliberately and exclusively English. And the further back in time 
England went for these treasures, the safer was the English com- 
modity. So the examinations, which would determine that Trini- 
dadian’s future in the Civil Service, imposed Shakespeare, and 
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Wordsworth, and Jane Austen, and Geoge Eliot and the whole 
tabernacle of dead names, now come alive at the world’s greatest 
summit of literary expression. 

How in the name of Heavens could a native, taught by a native 
within a strict curriculum diligently guarded by another native who 
functioned as a reliable watch-dog, the favourite clerk of a foreign 
administration: how could he ever get out from under this ancient 
mausoleum of historic achievement? 

Some people keep asking why the West Indian writers should 
leave the vitality and freshness and all that (frankly I don’t believe 
in the vitality talk, as I shall explain) for the middle-aged resignation 
of England. It seems a mystery to them. The greater mystery is that 
there should be West Indian writers at all. For a writer cannot 
function—and indeed he has no function as writer—if those who read 
and teach reading in his society have started their education by 
questioning his very right to write. ; 

I returned to the West Indies in 1956 and took the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the sixth forms in the different grammar 
schools. I was now something of a name in these circles. They had 
started to read West Indian books. At the end of one of these lectures 
in British Guiana, a girl got up to put what was generally regarded 
as the key question. 

‘Mr Lamming,’ she said, ‘would you say that the popularity of 
your books, and the things the English critics say about them, are 
only due to the novelty of what you are writing about?’ 

It would have taken too long to explain to her the history of the 
idea behind that question. It was asked in all honesty, and without 
the slightest trace of disrespect. What can one do, within an hour, 
but answer, hoping that one’s voice offers the right tone of ambiguity 
and rebuke: ‘Perhaps, perhaps it may be so.’ Not long after that I 
returned to England. And here is an English critic discussing West 
Indian novelists in the Spectator, ruminating from the ambivalent 
wisdom of don-novelist-and-weekend-huckster: 


The idea about experiment being the life-blood of the English novel 
is one that dies hard. ‘Experiment, in this context, boils down pretty 
regularly to ‘obtruded oddity’, whether in construction— multiple view- 
points and such—or in style; it is not felt that adventurousness in subject- 
matter or attitude or tone really counts. Shift from one scene to the 
next in mid-sentence, cut down on verbs or definite articles, and you are 
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putting yourself right up in the forefront, at any rate in the eyes of 
those who were reared on Joyce and Virginia Woolf and take a jaun- 
diced view of more recent developments. (Victims of this malady are 
also likely to suffer from a craving for uplift, manifested in bouts of 
transitory enthusiasm for digests of the Kierkegaard-Nietzsche-Shaw 
line-up and a hysterical aversion to contemporary British philosophy.) 
In such a situation, it becomes possible for a reviewer in The Times 
Literary Supplement to argue that the English novel now lies in the 
hands of the non-English, accompanying the claim with side-swipes at 
the incompetence of the English to write English poetry. 


Note the emphases; for later there is a tone of caution and scrupu- 
losity which suggests that the answer has already been formed. The 
references to the ‘Kierkegaard-Nietzsche-Shaw line-up and a hysterical 
aversion to contemporary British philosophy’—this reference has 
absolutely nothing to do with the West Indian novel. But Amis is 
here using the occasion of the West Indian novel to rebuke the critic 
in The Times Literary Supplement whom, it is not unlikely, Amis 
knows. I am not sure of that acquaintance; but I am sure that the 
Kierkegaard-Nietzsche-Shaw line-up is a direct attack on the young 
writers Colin Wilson and Stuart Holroyd who, it is known, have 
little or no use for Amis and his sympathizers. 

In other words, the Spectator, an important weekend review, 
invites a British intellectual to consider the meaning of the West 
Indian novel; and he uses that opportunity to get off his chest minor 
grievances which have nothing to do with the subject he is 
discussing. It is not unlikely that the critic in The Times Literary 
Supplement was using the occasion of reviewing Mr Carew’s book 
in order to throw darts at Mr Amis and others. You see how the 
whole business works. What maddens me is the fact that these 
people believe that they can use West Indian literature for their own 
purposes because the West Indian writer is not a subject for intelli- 
gent and thoughtful consideration. 

Mr V. S. Naipaul, a West Indian novelist, who is also a regular 
novel reviewer for the New Statesman, argues in a recent article that 
he could not endure the West Indian community because it was 
philistine. Of course it is a philistine society; but so, I’m told, are 
Canada and White South Africa. Therefore one can’t say philistine 
and leave it at that. This would be to describe their present, and 
in doing so by the absolute judgement of philistine, condemn them 
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rmanently to a future which you have already chosen. I reject this 
attitude; and when it comes from a colonial who is nervous both in 
and away from his native country, I interpret it as a simple confession 
of the man’s inadequacy—inadequacy which must be rationalized 
since the man himself has come to accept it. 

I would like to draw attention to a different kind of difficulty in 
the case of the American Negro novelist, Mr James Baldwin. In 
his most perceptive and brilliantly stated essays, he tries to examine 
and interpret his own situation as an American Negro who is also 
a novelist drawing on the spiritual legacy of Western European 
civilization. Baldwin, you will notice, has made the canvas wider. 
Not just colonial vis-a-vis England, but American and Negro up 
against the monolithic authority of European culture. It is, as you 
will see in his book, Notes of a Native Son, a more profound and a 
more honest intelligence than one can reasonably expect of Mr 
Naipaul. 

I know, in any case, that the most crucial time in my own develop- 

ment came when I was forced to recognize that I was a ‘kind of bastard 

of the West; when I followed the ‘line of my past I did not find 

myself in Europe but in Africa. And this meant that in some subtle 

way, in a really profound way, I brought to Shakespeare, Bach, Rem- 
brandt, to the stones of Paris, to the cathedral at Chartres, and to the 

Empire State Building, a special attitude. These were not really my 

creations, they did not contain my history; I might search in them in 

vain forever for any reflection of myself. I was an interloper. At the 
same time I had no other heritage which I could possibly hope to use— 

I had certainly been unfitted for the jungle or the tribe. I would have 


to appropriate these white centuries, I would have to make them 
mine .. 


That is very well said; and it gives the background to part of the 
West Indian situation. From the point of view of language, for 
example, the British West Indian had to make English his; for 
English was the only word tool he started with as a reader and a 
learner. 

But Baldwin has a special difficulty here. He speaks in anger, 
however controlled, of the achievement which goes with Shakespeare 
and Bach, the Cathedral at Chartres, even the Empire State Building 
which he saw as an infant. There is, unquestionably, a feeling of 
inferiority, both personal and racial, when he is in the presence of 
these monuments. He would really have liked to be a child of the 
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civilization which produced these; yet when he looks back on the 
meaning of his racial history (hoping, no doubt, to find some alterna- 
tive achievement), what does he discover? ‘I might search in vain 
forever for any reflection of myself. I had certainly been unfitted for 
the jungle or the tribe.’ That backward glance is painful; for it offers 
him nothing but a vision of the bush, primitive, intractable, night- 
black in its inaccessibility. That word, bush, the symbol of Bald- 
win’s long night of jungle and tribe, is final. It does not occur to 
Baldwin to pause—his position as an American Negro born to an 
industrial civilization will not allow it—and reflect on what might 
have been happening in that bush; that there, too, might have been 
men whose lives, however fearsome, were an example of some very 
complex sense of social organization. It is enough for Baldwin's 
purpose to leave it at the bush. Any white American would have 
done the same; and Baldwin is, first and foremost, an American, 
We know what is meant by bush. It is the tom-tom and the axe: 
the tom-tom always with noise, and the axe always suggestive of 
blood. It is here, perhaps, that the old white myth and fear of superb 
sexual potency in the black male may have started. 

There is a great difference between Baldwin and a comparable 
West Indian. No West Indian, in his own native environment, 
would have this highly oppressive sense of being Negro. That may be 
all to the good; but there are definite reasons. It has to do with the 
West Indian’s social and racial situation. The West Indian, how- 
ever black and dispossessed, could never have felt the experience of 
being in a minority. For the native faces vastly outnumber the expat- 
riate, meaning white. This numerical superiority has given the West 
Indian a certain leisure, a certain experience of relaxation among 
white expatriates; for the West Indian has learnt, by sheer habit, 
to take that white presence for granted. Which is, precisely, his 
trouble. At the other extreme, Baldwin is haunted by that white 
face, and the historic and cultural meaning of its achievement for 
him as a writer. To be black, in the West Indies, is to be poor, 
whereas to be black in an American context is to be a traditional 
target for specific punishments. Racism is not just an American 
problem. It is an element of American culture. No such thing is or 
could ever become true of the British West Indies. Hence the 
real tragedy of Notting Hill Gate. 
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Is Baldwin's attitude to the treasures of European civilization a 
deficiency of the Negro? I think not. Let’s follow for a moment the 
strictures of Mr Graham Hough, one of the finest critics at work 
in England today, on T. S. Eliot. In his introduction to the study of 
D. H. Lawrence called The Dark Sun, Graham Hough draws our 
attention to the difficulties which Mr Eliot has in acknowledging 
Lawrence to be a writer of the first importance. Mr Eliot's difficulty 
springs from his contempt for Lawrence’s education and social 
background. 

‘Childhood is always provincial,’ Hough writes, ‘and its horizon 
is always restricted—and particular circumstances that make it so are 
not important. A rather hoity-toity concept of culture has been used 
to show us that Lawrence had a hole-and-corner upbringing, and 
remained therefore an inspired barbarian, ignorant of the grand, 
calm expanses of properly certified European civilization. But the 
only people who ever inhabit this kind of European civilization are 
cultivated Americans like Henry James and T. S. Eliot. Europeans 
live in Nottingham or Nancy, Paris or Piacenza, Frankfurt or Fenny 
Stratford, and the actual life of any of these places has always 
seemed a poor and disappointing affair to visitors from the Platonic 
New England heights.’ 

Mr Eliot’s regard for Lawrence is colonial in intention. Mr Bald- 
win’s terror of the African bush, as well as his feeling of impotence 
before the massive approval of Shakespeare and Rembrandt, is 
equally colonial, but infinitely more serious as a crisis which any 
writer in his circumstances must resolve. In these circumstances, it 
seems that the intelligence suffers a kind of arthritis. There is a 
swift and total paralysis of native pride. Whatever eloquence the 
voice may achieve, what we are hearing is the colonial wail; what 
we are seeing is the persistent shadow of the man that writer could 
have been. 


Il 
Our social background is therefore somewhat different from that 
of an American Negro. It is also quite different from that of the 
West African who has already given warning that a new contribu- 
tion is about to be made to writing in English. The West Indian 
occupies a most unusual position in all these social and racial blocks. 
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In relation to the African, the American Negro, and Western cul- 
ture, he is in a sense a peripheral man. The charge that he does not 
_know who and what he is can be proved; but the proof is one of 
those half-truths which help to obscure our understanding of what 
we are thinking about. 

What the West Indian shares with the African is a common 
political predicament: a predicament which we call colonial; but the 
word colonial has a deeper meaning for the West Indian than it 
has for the African. The African, in spite of his modernity, has 
never been wholly severed from the cradle of continuous culture and 
tradition. His colonialism mainly takes the form of lack of privilege 
in organizing the day-to-day affairs of his country. This state of 
affairs is almost at an end; and its end is the result of the African’s 
persistent and effective demand for political freedom. 

On the other hand, the West Indies is, perhaps, the only modern 
community in the world where the desire to be free, the ambition 
to make their own laws and regulate life according to their own 
impulses, is dormant. All the criteria which are demanded of a 
colonial territory before it can claim independence have been met 
in the West Indies. The Civil Service in Trinidad and Barbados and 
Jamaica have been run by these natives for many decades. The level 
of literacy is higher than in most colonial territories which have 
been granted independence since the last war. The West Indies 
occupy a strategic position between North and South America. It 
could be a bargaining position in international politics. In other 
words, the demands which the Colonial Office appears to make of 
African territories have been met by the West Indies. The famous 
question which is now put to places like Nyasaland and Nigeria 
C‘If we go, who are going to run it?’), that question was answered 
long ago in the Caribbean. Why, then, wasn’t the British West 
Indies a free, sovereign state ten years ago? Why isn’t it a sovereign 
state today? The answer explains the difference in the meaning of 
the word colonial for an African and a West Indian. The West 
Indian met the criteria for self-government, answered the question 
who will run it; and by the very perfection of his answer, he could 
not move any further. The African’s attitude could be summed up 
in the reply: ‘We don’t care about the criteria; and although the 
question about backward may be true, it is not at the moment the 
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question we are interested in. We demand our freedom, or we are 
going to throw you out—which is what we don’t want to have to do— 
let us stand alone, if necessary, but for God’s sake let us stand.’ 

The traditional cultures of African civilization have given the 
African this strength. Moreover, it is impossible to be alone when 
two thirds of the world’s peasantry are marching. It is the brevity of 
the West Indian’s history and the fragmentary nature of the different 
cultures which have fused to make something new; it is the abso- 
lute dependence on the values implicit in that language of his 
colonizer which has given him a special relation to the word colonial- 
ism. It is not merely a political definition; it is not merely the result of 
certain economic arrangements. It started as these, and grew some- 
what deeper. Colonialism is the very base and structure of the West 
Indian’s cultural awareness. His reluctance in asking for complete, 
political freedom (indeed, the Colonial Office is hoping to God that 
he hurries up and takes it, since that will help them add one more 
achievement to their list), his reluctance is due to the fear that he has 
never had to stand. The mother-culture has always cradled his 
judgement. And the lack of those hostile forces which Mr Baldwin 
has felt in Alabama and Georgia, this freedom from physical fear 
has created a state of complacency in the West Indian awareness. 
And the higher up he moves in the social scale, the more crippled 
his mind and impulses become by the resultant complacency. 

In order to change this way of seeing, the West Indian must 
change the very structure, the very basis of his values. This would 
be a much more enormous task, if the time for doing it did not 
coincide with similar changes throughout the world. What the West 
Indian has to do if he is going to be released from this prison of 
colonialism, from this dread of standing up, is precisely what the 
whole world is now called upon to do. The scale of the undertaking 
is different; but the fundamental challenge is the same. For the West 
Indies—African, Chinese, and Indian by mixture—belong to that 
massive peasant majority whose leap in the twentieth century has 
shattered all the traditional calculations of the West, of European 
civilization. 

I am not much interested in what the West Indian writer has 
brought to the English language; for English is no longer the 
language of men who live in England. That stopped a long time ago; 
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and it is today, among other things, a West Indian language. What 
the West Indians do with it is their own business. A more important 
consideration is what the West Indian novelist has brought to the 
West Indies. That is the real question; and its answer can be the 
beginning of an attempt to grapple with that colonial structure of 
awareness which has determined West Indian values. 

There are, for me, just three important events in Caribbean his. 
tory. | am using the term ‘history’ in an active sense. Not a succession 
of episodes which can easily be given some causal connection. What 
I mean by historical event is the creation of a situation which offers 
antagonistic oppositions and a challenge of survival that had to be 
met by all involved. 

The first event is the discovery. That began, like most other dis. 
coveries, with a journey; a journey inside, or a journey out and across, 
This was the meaning of Columbus. The original purpose of the 
journey may sometimes have nothing to do with the results that 
attend upon it. That journey took place nearly five centuries ago; 
and the result has been one of the world’s most fascinating com- 
munities. The next event is the emancipation of slavery and the 
arrival of the East—India and China—in the Caribbean sea. The 
world met here, and it was at every level, except the administrative, a 
peasant world. In one way or another, through one upheaval after 
another, these people, forced to use a common language which they 
did not possess on arrival, have had to make something of their 
surroundings. What most of the world regard today as the possibility 
of racial harmony has always been the West Indian situation. Racial 
integration will be an achievement if America brings it off. In the 
West Indies, it is the background against which education has taken 
place. We in the West Indies can meet the twentieth century without 
fear; for we begin with colossal advantages. The West Indian, 
though provincial, is perhaps the most cosmopolitan man in the 
world. No Indian from India, no European, no African can adjust 
with greater ease and naturalness to new social situations than the 
West Indian. 

The English have been helped in understanding this through 
cricket. When the Indian team takes the field at Lords, it is a team 
of Indians. Some are short and some are tall; but they look alike. 
When the Australian team takes the field at Lords it is a team of 
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Australians. The English recognize that they look like English 
people. But when a West Indian team takes the field at Lords, Lords 
itself is bewildered; and I feel, sometimes, a little ashamed. For what 
do we see? Short and tall, yes; but Indian, Negro, Chinese, White, 
Portuguese mixed with Syrian. To the English eye—it would be in- 
teresting to overhear their night-time dialogue—the mixtures are as 
weird and promising as the rainbow. And the combination of that 
team is not a political gimmick. That is the West Indian team; for 
that is, in fact, the West Indian situation. 

Just imagine for a moment, if possible, an official South African 
team imitating the West Indian example. Try to imagine it in 1960; 
and you will get some idea of where the West Indies stand in relation 
to the future. It was slavery and the emancipation of the slaves, lead- 
ing subsequently to the arrival of Indians and Chinese, which helped 
to bring about such a situation. 

The third important event in our history is the discovery of the 
novel by West Indians as a way of investigating and projecting the 
inner experiences of the West Indian community. The second event 
is about a hundred and fifty years behind us. The third is hardly 
two decades ago. What the West Indian writer has done has nothing 
to do with that English critic’s assessments. The West Indian writer 
is the first to add a new dimension to writing about the West Indian 
community. We have had travel books, some of them excellent, like 
Patrick Leigh Fermor’s Traveller's Tree. We have had the social and 
economic treatises. The anthropologists have taken some exercises 
there. We have had Government White Papers as well as the Black 
Diaries of Governors’ wives. But these worked like old-fashioned 
cameras, catching what they could—which wasn’t very much—as best 
they could, which couldn’t be very good, since they never got the 
camera near enough. As it should be, the novelist was the first to 
relate the West Indian experience from the inside. He was the first 
to chart the West Indian memory as far back as he could go. It is to 
the West Indian novelist—who had no existence twenty years ago— 
that the anthropologist and all other treatises about West Indians 
will have to turn. 

I do not want to make any chauvinistic claim for the West Indian 
writer. But it is necessary to draw attention to the novelty—not the 
exotic novelty which the English critic and the Guianese girl have in 
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mind—but the historic novelty of our situation. We have seen in our 
lifetime an activity called writing, in the form of the novel, come to 
fruition without any previous native tradition to draw upon. Mittel- 
holzer and Reid and Selvon and Roger Mais are to the new colonial 
reader in the West Indies precisely what Fielding and Smollet and 
Sterne would be to the English writer of their generation. These 
West Indian writers are the earliest pioneers in this method of 
investigation. They are the first builders of what will become the 
tradition in West Indian imaginative writing: a tradition which wil] 
be taken for granted or for the purpose of critical analysis by West 
Indians of a later generation. 

The Novel as we know it is about two hundred years old, and 
even then it had a long example of narrative poetry to draw on. The 
West Indian novel, by which I mean the novel written by the West 
Indian about the West Indian reality, is hardly more than fifteen 
years old. And here is the fascination of the situation. The education 
of all these writers is more or less middle-class Western culture, and 
particularly English culture. But the substance of their books, the 
general motives and directions, are peasant. One of the most popular 
complaints made by West Indians against their novelists is the 
absence of novels about the West Indian Middle Class. Why is it 
that Reid, Mittelholzer in his best years, Selvon, Neville Dawes, 
Roger Mais, Andrew Salkey, Jan Carew—why is it that their work 
is shot through and through with the urgency of peasant life? And 
how has it come about that their colonial education should not have 
made them pursue the general ambitions of non-provincial writers? 
How is it that they have not become the Eliots and Henry Jameses of 
the West Indies? Instead, they move nearer to Mark Twain, ot 
contemporary novelists like Silone. 

I shall deal with this at greater length in a book. It is sufficient to 
say that they did not. Unlike the previous governments and depart 
ments of education, unlike the business man importing commodities, 
the West Indian novelist did not look out and across the sea to 
another source. He looked in and down at what had traditionally 
been ignored. For the first time the West Indian peasant became 
other than a cheap source of labour. He became, through the novel- 
ist’s eye, a living existence, living in silence and joy and fear, im 
volved in riot and carnival. It is the West Indian novel that has 
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restored the West Indian peasant to his true and original status of 
personality. 


Ill 

Edgar Mittelholzer was born in British Guiana in 1909. He came to 
Trinidad in 1941; but he was a name to me before I left Barbados to 
live in Trinidad. It was a long time before I met him in Trinidad, 
partly because I was not senior enough in the business of writing. 
There was a small group who met once a month under the sponsor- 
ship of Judge Hallinam, a connoisseur of the arts, at the British Coun- 
cil. It was a kind of inner circle made up largely of men around Mittel- 
holzer's age: Ernest Carr, a grand old man and a good short-story 
writer who appeared in the name of Mamba, Farrell who was a 
lecturer in English at the Queen’s Royal College, the Government 
grammar school, and such people. They read each other’s work, and 
there was discussion. I can’t say what happened there since I never 
went. I must have been eighteen or nineteen at the time; I had had 
poems published in the literary magazine Bim, but I was a stranger 
in Trinidad; these men, partly through age, were not among my 
friends, and to make everything more remote, I had the feeling that 
they were mainly concerned with fiction. They might have written 
the occasional poem as, I gathered, most writers of fiction are inclined 
to do. But they were not poets; and poetry was my exclusive business. 
I was a poet with a very positive young man’s attitude about things 
that were not poetry. It didn’t matter how good their short stories 
were, prose always struck me as an inferior way for any serious 
writer to use words. My favourite novelists at the time were Joseph 
Conrad and Thomas Hardy. With the exception of Ernest Carr 
whom I admired and whom I came to regard with deep affection and 
oratitude, I never met these men. But I often went to Carr’s house at 
the edge of some magnificent forest in Belmont, and those conversa- 
tions were among the best things that happened to me in Trinidad. 

I admired Mittelholzer for different reasons. He had had a novel 
published, Corentyne Thunder, and this gave him a certain seniority 
of prestige among people who wrote in Trinidad. It also made him the 
target for the envy of some middle-class boys who were educated to 
the point of not accepting that Mittelholzer’s novel could be any good. 
Many of these young men were once political in the domesticated 
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sense that they had a debating club and used to invite English 
visitors to give lectures in the hope of tripping the lecturer up over 
details in history or English literature. They wanted to show off what 
they had learnt to the foreigner, which explains why, when the 
actual stuff was being written under their nose, they could not 
recognize it. The English novelist, Arthur Calder Marshall, was once 
a target for that occasion. When I came to England some six years 
later I met Calder Marshall, who described one of those evenings 
for me. We discussed it in much the same way that I am recalling 
my memory of Trinidad; and he was telling me how, intelligent as 
they were, their opinions of certain contemporary writers were so 
exasperating that he would have to put an end to the talk by saying: 
‘But | happen to know personally the writers you're talking about, 
and they mean no such thing. You are not talking about them. You 
are using them as a subject for a debate about literature.’ These are 
not his exact words, but they are the substance of his conversation. 

This was the kind of atmosphere in which all of us grew up. On 
the one hand a mass of people who were literate, but had no connec- 
tion whatever to literature since they were too poor or too tired to 
read; and on the other a created middle class educated, it seemed, for 
the specific purpose of sneering at anything which grew or was made 
on native soil. 

I felt a great admiration for Mittelholzer for the simple reason that 
he refused to take any permanent employment in Trinidad. There 
was a reverse of the division of labour in the family. His wife went 
to an office; and he did the housework, shopping and the lot, leaving 
himself some seven or eight hours a day for writing. In Trinidad at 
the time Cit’s as late as 1946) a man who made Mittelholzer’s com- 
mitment, and for the same reason, was regarded in much the same 
way I imagine that the French peasants came to regard Joan of Arc. 
They didn’t call him a witch; but they said he wasn’t altogether right 
in the head. This is always a way in the West Indies of warning that 
no-one will take you seriously. And then Mittelholzer would do some 
strange things. He took a walk every evening about five or six around 
the Port-of-Spain savannah. It was his exercise before going back to 
work, but it usually ended with him sitting on a bench opposite the 
large building where the Roman Catholic archbishop of Trinidad 
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lived. He would sit there eyes bright with enquiry, as though he | 
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wanted to stare the whole Christian myth out of existence. But he 
worked and worked, and it is said that he had written more than a 
dozen novels, many rejected by publishers, before he left Trinidad 
for England. I remember meeting him a few days before he left. The 
impression I recall is that of a man who had served a long prison 
sentence hearing that the sentence of life imprisonment had been 
commuted. At last he could get out. And that is how everybody felt. 
Not only the ones who had been doing a lot of writing, but those 
who had spent time complaining that the atmosphere was ‘too 
oppressive to get any writing done. Only these remained, and among 
them an excellent gift, Mr Cecil Herbert, of whom one hears almost 
nothing these days. Did he stop altogether? 

Why Mittelholzer is important is that he represents a different 
generation from Selvon and myself. He had suffered the active 
discouragement of his own community, and he had had their verdict 
sanctioned by the consistent rejection of his novels by publishers 
abroad. And in spite of this he made the decision, before anyone 
else, to get out. That is the phrase which we must remember in con- 
sidering this question of why the writers are living in England. They 
simply wanted to get out of the place where they were born. They 
couldn’t argue, you will see, pointing to similar examples of dejection 
in West Indian writers who were now regarded as great figures, 
because there were no such West Indians. They had to get out, and 
in the hope that a change of climate might bring a change of luck. 
One thing alone kept them going; and that was the literary review. 
Bim, which was published in Barbados by Frank Collymore, was a 
kind of oasis in that lonely desert of mass indifference and educated 
middle-class treachery. 

This is true of Trinidad. The story is the same in Barbados. British 
Guiana would be no different. In Jamaica, with a more virile 
nationalist spirit, the difference was hardly noticeable. They mur- 
dered Roger Mais, and they know it. And when I was there in 1956, 
Vic Reid, their greatest performer in the novel, was talking to me 
about going to Britain. Whether for a year or for good, Reid needed 
to get out. And it’s an indication of his thinking and feeling that he 
said to me that evening in the course of talk about the situation of 
the West Indian writers: ‘You know something, George? Roger is the 


frst of us...’ I knew that Mais was dead, but it had not occurred 
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to me to think of him as the first to die, meaning the first of the lot 
whose work appeared in England from 1948 to 1958. For that is the 
period we are talking about. That is the decade that has really 
witnessed the ‘emergence’ of the novel as an imaginative interpreta- 
tion of West Indian society by West Indians. And every one of 
them—Mittelholzer, Reid, Mais, Selvon, Hearne, Carew, Naipaul, 
Andrew Salkey, Neville Dawes—everyone has felt the need to get 
out. And with the exception of Reid, who is now in Canada, every 
one of them is now resident in England. 

Yet I think the West Indian writer, like any other writer, would 
like to function in his own country. He would like to be accorded 
the simple recognition of any other professional worker; and he 
would like to be supported, through that recognition, by his readers 
native to that country. His books could then be regarded as his 
country’s cultural exports to the world beyond the West Indies. That 
is how Europe and America would accept them. That is how China 
and India would know them. They would be seen as the creative 
products of a particular community at a particular time. I think 
we are beginning to move in this direction. But the pace is much 
too slow for the times in which we live; and the circumstances may 
change again before we have arrived at the point and in the spirit 
which would make for a new, a more profound discovery of the 
meaning of our own society in the Caribbean. 


IV 
An important question, for the English critic, is not what the West 
Indian novel has brought to English writing. It would be more 
correct to ask what the West Indian novelists have contributed to 
English reading. For the language in which these books are written 
is English—which, I must repeat, is a West Indian language; and in 
spite of the apparent unfamiliarity of its rhythms, it remains access- 
ible to the reader of English anywhere in the world. The West 
Indian contribution to English reading has been made possible by 
their relation to their themes which are peasant. This is the great 
difference between the West Indian novelist and the contemporary 
English novelist. The English novel from its beginnings to the 
present exercises in anger has always been middle-class in taste, and 
middle-class by intention. It had to be so. They were all writing for 
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readers who were part of their thing, so to speak. Literacy was and 
still is seen as a kind of social badge. Today the regiment of illiterates 
has decreased. More people read in England; and more of them tend 
to have the same intellectual references. So the badge had to change; 
and we have the situation where the literate are divided into two 
classes: intellectuals and the rest. The geography of Bac programs 
is a perfect example of this. You enter the back door of the Corpora- 
tion via the Colonial Service. With luck and the right kind of public 
relations instinct you will get promoted from the Colonial Service 
to the Overseas. Both, by the way, are programs going overseas; but 
there is, it would seem, a first-class overseas and a second-class over- 
seas. This is not the end of this steeplechase. The track gets more 
tricky from here on. From overseas you will slide or leap, according 
to your methods, into the domestic services, that is: the Light, the 
Home, and the Third. I have the impression that these services are 
run as though they were foreign countries, each requiring a separate, 
certified visa. And strange as it may seem, that is not the end of this 
mysterious delineation of frontiers. Next you enter a trigonometry of 
functions when you experience the latent conflict between the 
Features regiment and the Talks regiment. Features will sometimes 
accuse Talks of trespassing on their territory; and Talks, feeling itself 
more privileged in the eye of the Fellows upstairs, will arrange some 
compromise. If it is a mystery that there should be West Indian 
writers at all, it is an even greater mystery how the Bsc, in spite of 
this mystifying process, can be so good. For it is a remarkable public 
service by any standards. A few comments on the BBc were neces- 
sary; for it is the great impersonal hand that helps to feed a number 
of the West Indian writers. 

Writers like Selvon and Vic Reid—key novelists for understanding 
the literacy and social situation in the West Indies—are essentially 
peasant. I don’t care what jobs they did before; what kind or grade 
of education they got in their different islands; they never really left 
the land: the same slave land that once claimed their ancestors like 
trees. That’s a great difference between the West Indian novelist and 
his contemporary in England. For peasants simply don’t smell and 
see like middle-class people. The peasant tongue has its own rhythms, 
which are Selvon’s and Reid’s rhythms; and no artifice of technique, 
no sophisticated gimmicks leading to the mutilation of form can 
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achieve the specific taste and sound of Selvon’s prose. For this prose 
is, really, the people’s speech, the organic music of the earth. Shake. 
speare knew that music, and lived at a time when it permeated 
society. But things have changed beyond belief in England. For the 
young English novelist, there are really no people. There are only 
large numbers of dwellers, vagrant or settled vaguely somewhere. 
Among these there will be a few pockets of individuals who are 
known through encounter in the same profession, or friendships ar- 
rived at through admiration and patronage. | shall try, on another 
occasion, to examine in some detail this peasant characteristic in 
Selvon and Reid. For the time being I shall only suggest that it is 
not at all by chance that so much of the action of West Indian novels 
takes place outside, in the open air. This is a long way away from the 
muted whisper in the livingroom cell, or the intellectual stammering 
which reverberates through the late-night coffee caves. 

So we come back to the original question of the West Indian 
novelists living in a state of chosen exile. Their names make tem- 
porary noise in the right West Indian circles. Their books have 
become handy broomsticks which the new nationalist will wave at a 
foreigner who asks the rude question: ‘What have your people ever 
done?’ So why don’t they return? There are more reasons than I can 
state now; but one is fear. They are afraid of returning, in any 
permanent sense, because they feel that sooner or later they will be 
ignored in and by a society about which they have been at once 
articulate and authentic. You may say that a similar thing happens 
to the young English writer in England. There is the important 
difference that you cannot enjoy anonymity in a small island where 
everybody points at everybody, except the Governor, to say who he is, 
meaning how much prestige he has. Either you would have to go 
back with the specific purpose of destroying the traditional meaning 
of prestige, or steer clear of those accusing fingers. In spite of all that 
has happened in the last ten years, I doubt that any one of the West 
Indian writers could truly say that he would be happy to go back. 
Some have tried; some would like to try. But no-one could feel secure 
in his decision to return. It could be worse than arriving in England 
for the first time. 

And at this point the whole truth must be told. The political 
constitutions have been improved on; standards of living may have 
gone up. These standards will probably get better as more emigrants 
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leave the land, and more foreign capital takes their place. Things are 
getting better; the West Indies are even proud of the reception their 
writers get overseas; but little has really changed in the West Indies 
in the last ten years. The colonial structure of our thinking at home 
has not been touched. Nothing has really happened; although bold 
attempts are now being made in Trinidad. In a recent article in the 
Nation C. L. R. James, who, in a different way and at an earlier 
stage, helped to build the atmosphere in which West Indian writers 
might have survived in their own territories, raises this question. ‘It 
is our duty’—meaning Government and its extension I presume—‘to 
get them back.’ Fine! But they are not soldiers, and James has not 
seriously considered the question: what are you bringing them back 
to? They have earned the right to ask that question. And I have no 
evidence to show that James can answer it to the satisfaction of any 
one of them. For if they (the exiled articulate) have to choose 
between eternal dispossession, and the ignorant sneer of a Victorian 
colonial outpost—condemned by the ethic of the twentieth century— 
isn’t it clear that they will choose the former: they will prefer to 
avoid the degradation of a society which is not just colonial by the 
actual circumstances of politics, but colonial in its very conception of 
its destiny. ‘It is our duty to bring them back.’ Fine! But a more 
urgent duty lies nearer home. 

We will not raise the question of James's relation to a colonial 
bureaucracy; for the author of Black Jacobins is too great a man to 
be dragged into such marginal disputes. We will not involve in such 
polemics the sharpest and most interesting mind that the British 
Caribbean has produced in three centuries of learning. I have been 
rereading Black Jacobins in the last three weeks; and it is clear to 
me that, level for level, generation for generation, there was no 
British intellectual of the thirties who had a finer mind than James. 

When I raised this question one evening in my Hampstead circles, 
some of those Hampstead ‘think-talkers’ believed I was simply looking 
for a quarrel. But there was one man who had heard from his 
professor of James, and thought that it was absolutely necessary to 
reply. In other words, I should not be allowed to get away with 
that. 

‘I will tell you the mind which is the answer to you and your 
James,’ he said. 

‘Is he still alive?’ I asked. 
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‘Yes,’ he said. 

‘Name him.’ 

‘The man is Arthur Koestler,’ he said, with that finality which 
announces that a victory had been won. 

I was very slow in replying; for I do not think that we should speak 
with authority when we are nervous. I had no doubt that James, 
at the time of writing Black Jacobins, was a fair match for Koestler, 
but I remembered, in this moment, that Koestler is not British; and 
I am inclined to be nervous whenever I am asked to consider the 
benefits of foreign aid, whatever form it may take. 

‘Koestler, Koestler,’ I kept repeating, in the hope that my tongue 
would restore the sound of that word to its original home. 

These writers will never be required in the West Indies until their 
meaning and their contribution have been established in national and 
political terms. And it is not their job to establish themselves in this 
way. Their business is to get on with writing their books. The rest 
must be done by men like Williams and James. It is not enough to 
show the writers off when the occasion requires some kind of cultural 
decoration. 

In Nigeria, where these particular gifts are fewer and less solid, the 
Nigerian Government has wasted no time in using what they have. 
Achebe, the author of Things Fall Apart, barely twenty-nine, is 
practically in charge of broadcasting in the Eastern region. That does 
not mean that he is a little bureaucrat. Not at all. He goes out into 
the field with a tape-recording machine, and brings Nigerian life 
back into the studio for the Nigerian community. Cyprian Aquensi, 
the author of The City At Night, holds a similar position in Lagos. 
Amos Tutuola, who has little formal education, and is the greatest 
of them all, could not be expected to do the kind of work required of 
Aquensi and Achebe; but the same Broadcasting Corporation has 
found him what looks like a sinecure. He is a ‘messenger’ in the radio 
station in Ibadan, but a most unusual messenger; for he seldom leaves 
the little office which he calls ‘my quarters’. In other words, the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation in Ibadan has the unusual dis- 
tinction of broadcasting regular contributions from one of its mes- 
sengers. This is one difference between the West Indies and West 
Africa; it is the real difference between vitality that is no more than 
animal exuberance, and vitality which is truly dynamic. This vitality 
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can only be achieved when the colonial castration of the West Indian 
sensibility has been healed. 

If the politicians don’t want to retire the Governors, they can at 
least begin by assaulting the snobbery of complexion in a society 
where the nigger signature has made its mark in nearly every blood 
vessel. They can help the younger generation to break with the habit 
of expecting social prestige by offering themselves for financial pro- 
motion; for it is this obvious idiocy which creates the fallacy of being 
middle-class among people who have no connection whatsoever— 
except through Fifth Column work—with the pipelines of power 
which organize money in a colony. They can encourage the schools 
at the earliest possible stage to turn the habit of reading for examina- 
tions into the more intelligent habit of reading for exploration and 
discovery. The West Indian novelists have already exposed much of 
this squalor; but that basic work remains to be done by the national 
leaders of the community. 

It will have to be done before any West Indian writer could feel 
relatively secure in returning to a society whose values were largely 
responsible for expelling him. Men who are approaching forty and 
fifty, and who have spent nearly all their adult life struggling to do 
work which they feel as part of their instinct; such people, whether 
they be writers or plumbers, or what you like, cannot be easily 
bribed by posts in a colonial bureaucracy. Otherwise they would have 
changed their direction long ago. Speaking for myself, 1 would say 
that I have come to the bitter conclusion that I am utterly un- 
employable. 

It is entirely up to men like James and Williams to start this 
necessary work. For the whole future of the Caribbean, as a dynamic 
unit in the New World, depends to a large extent on the scope and 
urgency with which the present Trinidad government can see and 
undertake its task. The other territories—in the Southern Caribbean, 
at any rate—will follow their example; for the situation of their 
writers, as I have described it, is only an indication that their needs 
as well as their native expectations are the same. 

In the Caribbean we have a glorious opportunity of making some 
valid and permanent contribution to man’s life in this century. But 
we must stand up; and we must move. The novelists have helped; yet 
when the new Caribbean emerges it may not be for them. It will be, 
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like the future, an item on the list of possessions which the next 
generation of writers and builders will claim. I am still young by 
ordinary standards (32, to be exact), but already I feel that I have 
had it (as a writer) where the British Caribbean is concerned. I have 
lost my place, or my place has deserted me. 

This may be the dilemma of the West Indian writer abroad: that 
he hungers for nourishment from a soil which he (as an ordinary 
citizen) could not at present endure. The pleasure and paradox of 
my own exile is that I belong wherever I am. My role, it seems, has 
rather to do with time and change than with the geography of 
circumstances; and yet there is always an acre of ground in the New 
World which keeps growing echoes in my head. I can only hope 


that these echoes do not die before my work comes to an end. 


MARTIN CARTER 


TWO POEMS 


WORDS 


These poet words, nuggets out of corruption 

or jewels dug from dung or speech from flesh 
still bloody red, still half afraid to plunge 

in the ceaseless waters foaming over death. 


These poet words, nuggets no jeweller sells 
across the counter of the world’s confusion 
but far and near, internal or external 
burning the agony of earth’s complaint. 


These poet words have secrets locked in them 
like nuggets laden with the younger sun. 
Who will unlock must first himself be locked. 
Who will be locked must first himself unlock. 
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VOICES 


Behind a green tree the whole sky is dying 

in a sunset of rain, in an absence of birds. 

The large pools of water lie down in the street 
like oceans of memory sinking in sand. 

The sun has committed itself far too soon 

in the trials of conquest where triumph is rain— 
O flower of fire in a wide vase of air 

come back, come back to the house of the world. 


Scarlet stone is a jewel of death 

to be found in the sand when the ocean is dry 
And the life of the light will stay somewhere else 
near the rain and the tree when these are alone. 
O first sprouting leaf and last falling fruit 

Your roots came before you were given to air. 


Sky only blossomed because man grew tall 


from the edge of the water where stones fell and sank. 


And that strange dissolution of shape into spirit 
was traced from a snail and was found in a word: 
O flower of fire in a wide vase of air 

come back, come back to the house of the world. 
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EDGAR MITTELHOLZER 


LATTICED ECHOES 


Clip, clap! Clap, clip! Ghosts on the march in the Dammwéaldchen. 
Strip, whine, divide. Within the shudder is the red grin—and the 
poison-jar drips multitudes of tainted drops. In the buzzing core of 
the magnolia foliage an ebony image creates incandescent stirrings, 
and menacing and mysterious are the echoes that spill from our cool, 
cool forests of the Rhine. Stark, senile are a million quarks, retro- 
spective and prospective, on the midnight blackness of a veiled 
savannah. . . . ‘Not the Ride of the Walkyries, Emily! Within a 
million responses is the gun-metal-grey grin. . . . ‘Rum? Gin? 
Whisky? Sherry? What will you have, Mr Sinclair? Ghosts that 
divide into duplicates, triplicates, dark-green with reality. . . . ‘I’m 
not going anywhere, love. Come and sit with me in the gallery.’ 

For a short while, then I must go to bed, Tommy darling.’ 

‘What about your walk? Aren’t you going for a walk before bed?’ 

‘No, I did enough walking at the West Coast.’ 

‘T’m not trying to force you, sweet. But I had to ask, because 
you've always preached that walking was good for your health— 
especially for your getting pregnant. Have a rum. Just a small one.’ 

‘No. I will not. A small quantity of sherry, please, but no rum.’ 

‘Anything you want. You smell very sweet this evening. You're a 
little sunburnt, do you know? Back of your neck especially—and 
your chin. That picture hat only protected the upper part of your 
face.’ 

‘Tommy.’ 

‘Yes? What's it? Here’s your sherry. Come and sit in my lap.’ 


This is a chapter from a novel of the same title. 
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Weak, red, but clear. . . . ‘Wait. Let me switch off the light out 
here. I cannot tolerate to be aware that the neighbours may see 
us sitting like this, 1 in your lap.’ 

‘Such a bloody prude! I never remember the neighbours.’ 

Weak, incandescent. . . . “That is better. Now no-one can see ys 
in this dimness of light. Tommy.’ 

‘Comfortable? What's it? Why do you keep saying “Tommy” like 
that?’ 

‘Because, darling, I must tell you something very momentary- 
very momentous. Of great importance. It keeps being heavy on my 
thoughts—and I feel great guiltiness about it, Tommy. | must speak 
of it or I will have no easiness in myself.’ 

A snake, red and menacing, uncoils within our universe, and 
moves towards a dark-green shadow. Street-voices criss-cross. A pen- 
sive duck signals at the pattern of grinning teeth that screams 
silently on green-painted walls. And, detached and mysterious, 
ebony responses twine amid dreams that rock and tilt through a 
dusk of magnolia foliage. . . . 

‘. . . I’m doing the whole of the Caribbean area. Your jungle is 
the most marvelous thing I’ve seen, Mr Lehrer. A guy at the hotel 
took me up there. Sheer luck I ran into him—’ 

‘But what is it you want to find out about me? I mean I’m nota 
famous figure in the art world. This article of yours—’ 

‘Just a few facts about your career, and your ideals as an artist- 
that’s all 1 want. This magazine I represent is trying to present 
people in a new way, Mr Lehrer—in an intimate way, if you get me. 
No dry-as-dust pen-pictures, but real neat, meaty flashes that get at 
the man’s personality, if you see what I mean—’ 

‘What's this magazine, though? You haven’t told me—’ 

‘Carbon. It’s a new magazine, and we're trying to build it up. We 
treat exclusively of Negro personalities all over the world—’ 

‘Negro personalities?” 

‘Yeah. That's right. We're a negro concern—’ 

‘But do I understand that you consider me a Negro, Mr Sinclair? 

‘Huh? Well, I was told you've got Negro blood, Mr Lehrer-' 

‘I have. I certainly have. I don’t deny that—’ 

‘Well, there you are! What's the trouble? Any Negro who has 


achieved something worth talking about we're interested in—’ 
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‘Look, I’m afraid we've got to call a halt to this. I don’t identify 
myself with the Negro race, Mr Sinclair.’ 

March! Tilt and shine! A magnolia dream twines through the 
trellis of our actuality. Perpetually the sound of distant artillery 
sinks deep into the core of ebony illusions. Multitudes of stark 
ghosts move within the black heart of the lindens. . . . ‘And now I 
want that thing from Walkiire, Emily. Scene Four of Act Two. 
Briinnhilde’s farewell to Siegmund. Do you remember Sadlers Wells 
in 1936, Emily? I took you there to see The Ring. Your mother 
preferred the Queen’s Hall, but you accompanied me to Sadlers 
Wells. . . .’ Fight! The old backdam! Dip! Cool thunder spreads 
beyond the courida trees. Mysterious, deep and mystical. Incandes- 
cent, fair and menacing in the dark-green infant dark. . . . ‘All right, 
love. Tell me all about it. What’s the big secret?” 

‘Tommy, I fear to tell you, and yet 1 must.’ 

‘You can tell your Tommy anything, sweet. Nothing to be afraid 
of.’ 

Pilling! Unheard whinings. Midnight screams veil the symbols 
of fear and love . . . ‘It is very terrible. You may wish to kill me.’ 

‘Haw, haw! What a melodramatic little bitch you are! I promise. 
I won't kill you. Out with it!’ 

Plong! Dark-blue and dark-green. 

‘Come along. I’m waiting. If you don’t tell me I’m going to tickle 
you in that funny little place—’ 

‘Tommy! Stop that. Be serious for one instant, please.’ 

‘Out with the dread secret, then. Tell me.’ 

A snake, red and menacing, uncoils in the lattice-work. . . . 
Yesterday morning I went to see the doctor, Tommy.’ 

‘The doctor? What for? Not the same old business about being 
pregnant, love? Look here, doctors are busy people—’ 

‘Tommy darling, will you be pleased to listen carefully to me?’ 

‘Prattle away, then. Tell me what the doctor said, sweet.’ 

Street-voices duplicate shudders. . . . ‘He said what I knew was the 
truth from my personal symptoms, Tommy. I am pregnant.’ 

‘Look here, what's this now? Are you telling me that the doctor 
said you're pregnant?’ 

‘Yes, Tommy. He made me a close examination, and he says I’m of 
nearly two months pregnant.’ 
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White and criss-cross. Black and stark. The midnight silence of 
the Dammwildchen is alive with the tread of fragile ghosts. Ghosts 
like solemn dreams signalling from the depths of a pond echoing 
with the footsteps of a turbulent past. . . . ‘I, too, would have pre 
ferred going to the Queen’s Hall, Papa, but you bullied me into 
going with you to hear your Wagner.’ 

‘Bullied you, Emily! Absurd. That is an untruth. You said you 
liked The Ring. You said you enjoyed Wagner. Come, come! 
Where’s that record? Briinnhilde’s farewell to Siegmund before he 
rushes off to engage Hunding in battle. Hurry up. Don’t sit there 
moping!’ 

Criss-cross and black. Indigo dreams are intertwined with chocolate 
mirages of Dutchmen in the shining postcard reality of long, long 
oe 

‘In the States, Mr Lehrer, anyone with a drop of Negro blood is 
known as a Negro—’ 

‘I’m perfectly aware of that, Mr Sinclair, but you must bear in 
mind that I was not conditioned in the atmosphere of crass stupidity 
that characterizes certain aspects of your American scene. Besides 
the Negro blood in my veins, | have German blood and English 
blood, and in appearance, I’m European, so why in the name of 
logic I should choose to think of myself as a member of the Negro 
race only you, an American Negro, will possibly be in a position to 
explain.’ 

‘Is that how you look at it, Mr Lehrer?’ 

‘How else should I look at it? I’m only concerned with the truth, 
Mr Sinclair. I’m desperately fond of the truth. How can I remember 
my German and English ancestors, stare at my reflection in the 
mirror and dare call myself a Negro?’ 

Indigo and ebony thunder sounds in the core of our magnolia 
foliage. Multitudes of clanging shudders tilt and rock, and a snake 
grins at a swamp-dark alligator moaning with dreary Wesleyan 
menace in the upper-wall wainscotting. . . . ‘But he couldn’t say 
that, sweet. He just couldn’t tell you anything like that.’ 


‘You must believe me, Tommy. It is so. He said it is such the case. ' 


He gave me a complete examination, and that was his decision.’ 
Black sage and burnt-earth. A cold gloom lurks within the 


heart of our linden thicket, and dead footsteps move in the murk of 
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latticed shadows. March! Stark and senile. . . . ‘You have always 
been a bully, Papa. It is no untruth. Mama knew it, too, though 
she indulged you—’ 

‘Your mother was a dutiful wife. Don’t dare to imply, Emily, that 
your mother lacked character. She was one of the finest women 
that have ever lived. French and English, and spoke excellent 
German. Olga had a will of her own. She was not the kind of 
woman who could be bullied—’ 

‘She was clever, Papa. She fooled you, but you weren't clever 
enough to see how she fooled you. . . . 

Perpetually, not so distant, our artillery sounds beyond the trellis 
of mango and jamoon bushes, and magnolia echoes come cool, though 
terrible, from the forests of the Canje. . . . ‘How, Mr Sinclair? 
How? I haven’t a chocolate-brown complexion. I haven't black, 
kinky hair. 1 haven’t high cheekbones and thick lips and a flat nose 
with wide nostrils. My Aunt Emily once told me that I have my 
grandmother's eyes. See them? Grey-green. And grandmother was 
French and English. Yes, I’ve got French blood in me, too. Why 
shouldn’t I choose to consider myself a Frenchman?’ 

‘In other words, Mr Lehrer, I must take it you’re ashamed of the 
Negro blood you have in you?” 

‘I've never thought of it in terms of shame or otherwise. But 
now you bring the matter up, | can state quite frankly that I’m 
not proud of it.’ 

‘Aw! Now we're getting somewhere—’ 

‘The truth! Remember! You'll get nothing but the raw truth from 
me, Mr Sinclair. I’m noted for being that kind of pervert. None of 
your polite mountebankery from me. No sugary euphemisms. No 
hypocritical evasions. . . .’ 

Cool, clear and terrible. Strip! Sigh! Menace has the sound of a 
bell fire-engine red, incandescent-blue. . . . ‘Look, let’s hear the name 
of this doctor, love. We must get this thing straight right away.’ 

‘Doctor Randolph in King Street. I’m speaking the truth, Tommy.’ 

‘A funny kind of truth, love. Because I know another truth. I’m 
no good for babies, Lindy love. 1 knew it long ago. Before I married 
you. 

‘Before you married me?’ 

‘Yes, love. Yes. In a way, I’ve done a rotten thing in marrying 
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you. It’s been on my mind these past two years, but I just had to 
have you, love. Couldn’t imagine living without you.’ 

‘Tommy, I don’t understand well. You said it was Richard’s father 
who made the test of your sperm—’ 

‘Yes, yes. I know I said that. And it’s true. But that was only a 
gesture, more or less. I’ve had several tests before that, love. In 
London. In Berlin. In Vienna. All the same. Sperm not virile, 
That’s why I know this doctor chap has misled you. You can' 
be pregnant. He’s made a mistake. I ought to have told you before 
we got married, but | was afraid. A girl in Leeds once turned me 
down because she knew I couldn't have a child. Years before I met 
you that happened. We'd lived together for months, and I wanted 
to marry her, but—Oh, for Christ's sake, don’t let me rake that 
- up now. Bloody, bloody, bloody!’ 

Strip! Scream! Shudder in the depths of our poison-blue jar. No 


dream can be dark as a dream dreamt deep in the core of magnolia 


gloom, deep in the basement of intertwined illusions. . . . ‘You 
honestly feel, Mr Lehrer, that the Negro race has nothing to be 
proud of?” 

‘I do.’ 


‘Can you enlarge on that, please?’ 

‘Certainly, if you want me to. But I should have thought it was 
unnecessary. Are you proud of your race?” 

‘lam.’ 

‘Good man. I admire you for the dogmatic way you say that.’ 

‘You mean I ought not to be?’ 

‘Well, look, you’ve asked for it, Mr Sinclair. I warned you I'm 
not polite. I’m not a sentimental idealist. Since you want the brutal 
truth, here it is. What has the Negro race got to be proud of? A tra- 
dition of barbarism and enslavement? That’s all 1 can see in their 
past. I see no great music, no great buildings, no great poetry, no 


great statesmen, no great conquering soldiers. All I can see are nude | 


shining black bodies in chains, cannibalism, juju, barbarous rituals 
and practices. Is it that you want to tell me you're proud of?” 

‘And that’s all you can see in the Negro race?’ 

‘We're discussing backgrounds, mind you. That is all I can 
see in the background of your race—yes. I can’t speak of the future. 
Two hundred years hence, perhaps, you'll be able to look back upon 
an era of achievement. Perhaps then you'll have reason to be 
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proud—but today? Good God! Today, man, your past doesn’t bear 
being glanced at. Don’t tell me, Mr Sinclair, that if, with the 
knowledge you have now, you’d been offered by the gods in the 
hour before your birth the option of being a European or a Negro 
you'd have chosen to be a Negro. Don’t sit there as a man of integ- 
rity and tell me that. Have annie whisky!’ 

Clap, clip! The chocolate dark shines. The past simmers. Mar- 
schieren! Deep in our evening murk sounds a distant tramp-tramp 
on the old backdam. Within the amber dusk of shady lindens, 
solemn footsteps march. . . . ‘Fooled me, indeed! In what way, 
Emily, did your mother fool me?’ 

‘Oh dear! Let us not discuss it, Papa. It tires me— 

‘No, no! I insist. You have made a damaging statement against 
both myself and your dear mother. You must justify it. | demand 
that you do.’ 

‘Mama flattered your vanity, Papa. That’s what I mean. She 
deliberately went out of her way to indulge you in what she knew 
you must be indulged in if her life with you was to be tolerably 
worth living. She hated the Germans, Papa. She hated Wagner's 
music—’ 

‘That is a downright untruth! Olga revered Bismarck—’ 

‘She did not, Papa! She did not! I know she did not!’ 

‘You say this because you were jealous of your mother, child! 
You were always jealous of her. You hated to see me expressing my 
affection for her.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t deny that, Papa. I'll be truthful. I was always very 
fond of you, and sometimes | did feel that you neglected me. But 
what really galled me was that I had to keep silent about Mama’s 
contempt for you. A mere word from me and I could have destroyed 
your trust in her. But it would have made you unhappy, so I held 
my peace. She knew this, and she exploited it. Oh, dear, I’ve said 
too much. I never intended to utter such words. Forgive me, Papa. 
Forget everything I’ve said... .’ 

Kampfen! Tramp and whine! Shudder and strip! Stark and terrible 
are the shadows that move within our mirage of grinning turbu- 
lence. Thin, unheard, deep and dark, multitudes of responses divide 
a saturated reality reflected on the diningroom’s green-painted walls. 


. ‘Tommy, what is it you mean to do? Where are you going to 
now? 
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‘Telephone, love. I want to use the phone.’ 

‘To whom you wish to speak?’ 

‘You go upstairs, sweet. Don’t get upset.’ 

‘I have not finished telling you everything I wished to say to you~’ 

‘All right, all right. I'll come upstairs, and we'll talk in bed.’ 

‘But who is it you mean to telephone, Tommy?’ 

‘For Christ’s sake, will you go upstairs?’ 

Terrible are the echoes. . . . ‘Oh, Tommy! You make me afraid, 
Your voice is not good!’ . . . ‘Upstairs, I said! Do you hear me?’ . . , 
‘Very well. 1 am going up.’ Red and grinning from the dark, dark 
forests of the Rhine. 

Dark-green ducks move in veiled magic, and magic is menacing 
when it drops slowly like opium from the upper-wall wainscotting, 

. ‘May I speak to Dr Randolph?’ . . . ‘Just a minute, please.’ 

And magic is pensive when the universe responds with grins 
and the moaning of an alligator. . . . ‘Hallo. Dr Randolph? This is 
Rowleyson, Tommy Rowleyson. My wife has just told me that she 
dropped in to see you yesterday morning.’ 

‘Yes. Yes, that’s so.’ 

‘Look, is it really a fact that she’s pregnant?” 

‘Yes. Everything is normal, though. I told her she had nothing to 
worry about—’ 

‘You mean it? Really? She is pregnant?” 

‘Yes. Over six weeks... .’ 

Green! Damp! Strip! Lattice responds with incandescent stirrings, 
and cool, clear, weak, and mysterious comes the horn-call, spilling 


deep echoes through the amber trellis of our ebony dreams and 


indigo insecurity. . . . ‘Can you tell me, Mr Lehrer, if you think 
that the Germans have a lot to be proud of?” 

‘Is there any question about that?” 

‘Aw! You think they have! So you approve of what they did to 
the Jews in the last war, Mr Lehrer? You feel that what they did in 
Buchenwald and Ravensbriick was something to be proud of?’ 

‘Oh, God! And I was hoping you wouldn’t bring that up! Mr Sin- 


clair, don’t you think that topic has been played to death? Aren't © 


you sick of hearing the Germans slated for what they did in Bucher- 
wald and Dachau and the other horror-spots?” 
‘I've asked you a question, Mr Lehrer. Will you answer me? 
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‘But it’s a childish question. It’s obvious that my answer is that 
| disapprove most strongly of what they did to the Jews. What right- 
minded, civilized person wouldn’t say he was disapproving? It was 
certainly nothing to be proud of. But that doesn’t prevent me from 
admiring the German people. I think they are a great people. Dis- 
ciplined, efficient, talented. They have a background to be proud of. 
It might be stained here and there—but which nation in this world 
can boast of an unblemished past?’ 

‘So that means that you would have no objection to identify 
yourself with the German nation?’ 
~ None whatever.’ 

‘And do you identify yourself with the Germans, Mr Lehrer?” 

‘I don’t. That would be just as illogical as my identifying myself 
with the Negro race. I can’t even speak German. And I was born 
a British subject. And as I’ve mentioned, there’s French blood in 
me, too.’ 

‘But let me ask you an important question now, Mr Lehrer. 
Don’t you regard yourself as a West Indian?’ 

No dream can be as saturating as a dream dreamt in the ebony 
basement of our illusions. Leaves may veil the silhouettes of a dark- 
green reality, but no scream can be as electric-white as a scream 
screamed unheard in the shuddering dark of our stripped emotions. 
... ‘Lindy love!’ . . . ‘Yes! I’m upstairs, Tommy! In the bedroom. 
Was it the doctor you telephoned?’ 

‘Yes. You were listening at the top of the stairs, 1 suppose?’ 

Yes. Yes, 1 have listened. Tommy, he has told you, hasn’t he?” 

‘But I still can’t believe it. It’s like a miracle. Something must 
have happened inside me. I’m all right. I’m all right, love. The old 
works are functioning normally. Lass, we must celebrate. Come 
down again and have a rum with me. The occasion simply demands 
a drink.’ 

‘No, no. I’m getting into bed now. Tommy, it is—oh, this is very 
terrible.’ 

‘Terrible? How do you mean? You've got your wish, haven’t you? 
And—and I’ve given you a child. I’m not sterile anymore. You call 
that terrible?’ 

Gun-metal grey is the menace that moves beyond the veil of our 
pensive lattice grin. Pilling-clang! echo the bells of Sunday evening 
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in the cool-blue past, the clear-dark mystery, the distant, detached 
present where ebony illusions and magnolia insecurity twine and 
intertwine. . . . ‘I think I have spent an aggregate of nine hours in 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, on my way to and from England. If you 
consider that that qualifies me to call myself a West Indian, then 
I have no quarrel with you.’ 

‘But I understood that this country is included in the West Indian 
region, Mr Lehrer. Isn’t that so?” 

‘You've seen the map, haven’t you? British Guiana is a part of the 
continent of South America. It’s not an island. We can accommo- 
date all the British islands and quite a number of others and not even 
know they were there. We can tuck them away in our jungle, and 
live on our coast here oblivious to their existence. And in case you 
don’t know, we aren’t a part of the West Indian Federation. Does 
that answer your question?” 

‘Well, not exactly—’ 

‘Good God! You should have been a barrister. Have another rum?’ 

‘Whisky, please. Thanks. You see, Mr Lehrer, I’m trying to get 
your own personal angle to this question. . . .’ 

Tinkle and buzz. A million crickets churr in the solemn dark 
where a multitude of footsteps sound in senile punctuation. . . . 
‘Stop! Stop! Wait until I give you permission to put on that record, 
Emily. When I tell you what I want to hear will be time enough—’ 

‘But you've said you wanted to hear Briinnhilde’s farewell to Sieg- 
mund, Papa. It’s that I have here—’ 

‘Did I ask for that? Possibly, possibly, but you're not to put it on 
yet. We were discussing something of vital importance. What was 
it again? Something to do with Olga. Come, come! Remind me—’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, Papa. It’s just as well that your memory has 
failed you. Do you wish to hear Briinnhilde’s—?’ 

‘Ah! I remember! We were discussing that grandson of mine. 
Yes, yes. Young Robert who said he bombed Germany. Flew in the 
RAF and bombed the Fatherland. I told him never to enter this 
house again. I won't have such a traitor in here. Emily, I hope you'll 
never speak to him. Now, the other boy is one after my own heart. 
Young Alfred. His wife was here recently. She said he’s fanatically 
fond of Wagner. Fanatically fond of everything German—’ 

‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I’m so tired of this German theme!’ 
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‘What? What? Tired of . . . what do you mean? Didn't you 
hear her, Emily? I think it was this very evening she was here. 
Laura or Lettice—young Alfred’s wife. She said—’ 

Yes, I heard her, Papa. And she’s desperately unhappy about 
something. Because she wants to go back to England. I feel Richard 
has hurt her in some way, poor girl. Richard is like you. He’s ob- 
sessed with this German theme. I’m so tired, so tired—’ 

‘Tired! Of all the disgraceful things to say! I’m ashamed . . .’ 

Stark! Scream! Grin in the uncoiling dark. Quark like the bull- 
frogs in their dry-weather sleep, dreaming of a universe toppling 
beyond the pattern of terrible echoes alive in our windy bed- 
room... ‘You did not let me complete my saying of everything to 
you, Tommy darling. You rushed so quick to telephone the doctor—’ 

‘What else have you got to tell me?’ 

‘Mein Gott! Mein Gott! This is so very dreadful. My darling, I 
have great guilt in me. It is difficult to say what I must say to you.’ 

‘You're a bloody neurotic, love. Come on, come on. There! Let 
me kiss her and soothe her—’ 

‘No, no! Please! You would not want to kiss me if I should tell 
you, Tommy. Wait, wait. Give me a moment.’ 


Starkly solemn. . . . ‘Do you want the record put on now, Papa?” 

Perpetually dreaming. . . . ‘I told you you'd be disappointed in 
this interview, Mr Sinclair.’ 

Incandescent with menace. . . . ‘What's the matter, lass? What's 
this dreadful secret?’ 

Dead footsteps. . . . ‘You said something about Alfred’s wife, 


Emily. Why is she unhappy? Put that record down until I tell you 
to play it!’ 


Indigo responses. . . . ‘Far from disappointed, Mr Lehrer. It’s 
been very stimulating.’ 

Weak, red, and dark-green. . . . ‘It is not as you think it, Tommy.’ 

Cold and senile. . . . ‘I don’t know what it is, Papa, but she’s un- 
happy, and I feel it is Richard’s fault.’ 

Magnolia illusions. . . . ‘My trouble is that I must be brutally 


honest, Mr Sinclair. It’s almost equivalent to a perversion.’ 

‘I guess it’s better than being sweetly dishonest.’ 

Several stirrings, veiled and menacing. . . . ‘What do you mean 
by that? The doctor says you're pregnant, so I must have got over 
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the old condition of sterility. Perhaps it’s the climate. The heat out 
here—though Malaya was the same as here and it didn’t seem to 
make any difference—’ 

‘Tommy, it is not that! You have not become cured. Oh, this is 
so terrible, terrible!’ 

Stark ghost in the lindens. . . . ‘What has he done? What is his 
fault? What are you talking about, Emily?’ 

‘I don’t know the details, Papa. I haven’t asked her. I didn’t want 
to seem inquisitive, but my instinct tells me that Richard has done 
something to distress the poor girl. I like him, but he has your 
failings. . . . 

And ebony foliage dreaming. . . . ‘The trouble with a lot of 
people in the world today is that they don’t want to face the brutal 
truth. At all costs they feel they must present a facade smoothly 
painted to appear “liberal” and “humane” and “democratic”. Their 
deep, honest feelings must be masked. It’s cowardice, but few people 
recognize it as such. More whisky?’ 

‘Naw, naw! I’ve still got some in my glass. I see your point, Mr 
Lehrer, but what I want to know is this. Would you mind if I 
quoted you as saying that you have a low opinion of the Negro 
race?” 

‘lL would—because I haven't said so. I said I have a low opinion 
of the past achievements of the Negro race. You can certainly quote 
me as saying that. You can even quote me as saying that I think 
the Negro race should strive to live down its shameful past and 
create something within the next few centuries worth living up to. 
In the interim they should be as silent as possible, remembering that 
their civilized history has only just begun.’ 

Weak, redder, clearer and more menacing. . . . ‘Lindy love, some 
times I can shake you hard. Look at that! Tears! What are you 
crying for?’ 

‘Because you make me sad, my darling. Truly sad. I feel wicked.’ 

‘You've missed your calling, sweetie. You should have been on the 
stage. You’d have made pots of money. Come on, for God’s sake, pull 
yourself together and let’s hear what's on your mind.’ 

Lurking, mysterious, in the gloom. . . . ‘What failings would you 
say I have, Emily? I won't tolerate such impertinence from you!’ 

‘Oh, dear! Papa, do you wish me to put on the record now?’ 
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T said no. I shall tell you when I’m ready. What were you saying 
about that boy—that grandson of mine? Richard—or Robert—what- 
ever his name is. In what way has he failed?’ 

‘I believe he’s doing to that poor girl just what you did to Mama. 
Bullying her. Forcing her to conform to his attitudes, even though 
she hates the ideas he preaches. I’m sure it’s that.’ 

Bees in the magnolias. . . . ‘You put the shame of slavery on the 
Negro race? Not on the white men who enslaved them?’ 

‘No. I put the blame on your race, Mr Sinclair. A people must be 
strong—strong enough to repel any attack on its freedoms. Slavery is 
shameful. It’s inexcusable. A people who submits to slavery should 
expect no sympathy.’ 

‘But suppose it is attacked by a stronger people?’ 

‘Then it must pay for its own weakness. But if it is a people worth 
its salt it will do battle. Better battle to the death of every man, 
woman, and child—better complete annihilation—than enslavement.’ 

Darker green, the shadows stir and duplicate. . . . ‘Tommy, you 
must not be joyful. Please! My child is not your own. You have not 
been cured as you are trying to feel. That is the terrible thing I must 
tell you. It is not for stage-behaviour that I say this, Tommy. It is 
true, very true.’ 

‘Your child is not my own! What nonsense is this! Whose could 
it be if not mine?’ 

‘I have done a great deception on you, my darling. I’m wicked.’ 

‘You're a joke. You must be off your nut. Have you been going to 
bed with anybody else but me? I can’t make head or tail of all this.’ 

Buzzing solemnly in the black heart of the dusk. . . . "You're out 
of your wits, Emily! Bullying! You accuse me of bullying!’ 

‘Papa, please let us stop this conversation!’ 

‘You're a coward! That is why you never married. No guts, Emily! 
The Germans are a fighting people. You have inherited nothing of 
that proud people. Your attitude has always been a supine one—’ 

‘You dare to say that to me, Papa! After all I’ve done for you? 
After all I’ve sacrificed for you?’ 

‘Yes. I dare say it, because it is the truth. You're weak, child! No 
blood and iron in your soul! Pfff! No fire and thunder!’ 

Perpetually dreams twine. . . . ‘You seem to have a violent outlook, 


Mr Lehrer.’ 
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‘Positive I call it. I’m not one of these turn-the-cheek Christians, | | 
believe that to exist we must fight.’ | 

‘Well, I guess this little talk has been very interesting, and I must 
thank you. Hope I haven’t upset your plans for the evening.’ 

‘You haven’t—but you've dropped in at a critical time, I'll grant 
you that. Have you ever had to deal with women, Mr Sinclair? 
Delicious bitches, but by God, difficult to handle sometimes.’ 

‘Guess I know all about that, sir! You haven’t got to tell me!’ 

‘One for the road!’ 

‘Thanks, but I think I’ve reached my limit.’ 

‘Want me to give you a drop? I’ve got a car.’ 

‘I told the taxi to wait. Thanks, all the same.’ 

‘Told the taxi to wait? Good Lord, yes. It is waiting. You damned 
Americans can be so extravagant!’ 

Dividing, triplicating, redder and whiter. . . . ‘No, no. I am not in 
a mood for jokes, Tommy. I have made myself wicked—terribly 
wicked. I have deceived you. I have intimated myself with another 
man, Tommy.’ 

‘Intimated yourself? What the hell do you mean? For God’s sake, 
speak English. You’re not seriously trying to tell me you've slept 
with another bloke?’ 

‘Not slept. No, non. But I have been—I have sinned, Tommy.’ 

‘You mean you've been mucking around with some fellow at 
church? Is that what you're trying to say, Lindy?’ 

‘Not at church, my darling. No. Oh, this is so terrible to say!’ 

‘Anyway, say it. Let’s hear. Come on. Out with it!’ 

‘It is on my walking in the evenings, Tommy. On the Lochaber 
road. I met Richard there, and we loved together.’ 

‘Richard? Richard Lehrer?’ 

‘Yes. Yes, Richard. It was not his blame, Tommy. I take all the 
blame. I should not have yielded to such behaviour.’ 

Strip! March! Clang-pilling! Stark! . . . ‘And now the record, 
Emily. I want to hear Briinnhilde’s farewell to Siegmund before he 
engages Hunding in battle. Put it on, Emily! I’m ready!’ 

‘Very well, Papa. Very well.’ 

Dream! Dream in the ebony dark, dark! Scream! Red patterns 
spread. Beng! Thunder shudders. Echoes grin and topple. Crash and 
pilling-clang! 
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The Face of Early Canada 


By F. St. George Spendlove. Here’s a rare and exciting portrait 
of Canada before Confederation. Mr. Spendlove searched 
through most of the early sketches and prints that have a bear- 
ing upon the history of Canada. The most important are 
reproduced in this handsome book—oil paintings, water colour 
drawings, steel engravings, lithographs, mezzotints and etchings 
—all selected to give substance to Canada’s development 
before 1867. $8.50 


The Pienic and Other Stories 


By Desmond Pacey. In typical Canadian settings—from the 
Prairies to the Maritimes—these stories recount brief episodes 
along the road of experience. With an intensely personal and 
humane flavour, they will have an immediate appeal for 
sensitive readers. $3.95 


Descent From Eden 


By Fred Cogswell. A collection of more than fifty poems that 
will richly reward the reader. “The whole volume is evidence 
that Fred Cogswell is a major artist in words.”—The Atlantic 
Advocate. $2.50 


Twelve Modern French-Canadian Poets 


Translated by G. R. Roy. This book of delightful French- 
Canadian verse—with both French and English translations— 
will be welcomed by all who love poetry. $3.50 
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HOMESTEAD 


Seven splendid cedars break the trades 
From the thin gables of my house, 

Seven towers of song when the trades rage 
Through their full green season foliage. 
But weathers veer, the drought returns, 
The sun burns emerald to ochre 

And thirsty winds strip the boughs bare, 
Then they are tragic stands of sticks 
Pitiful in pitiless noons 

And wear dusk’s buskin and the moon’s. 


And north beyond them lie the fields 
Which one man laboured his life’s days, 
One man wearying his bone 

Shaped them as monuments in stone, 
Hammered them with iron will 

And a rugged earthy courage, 

And going, left me heritage. 

Is labour lovely for a man 

That drags him daily into earth 
Returns no fragrance of him forth? 


The man is dead but I recall 

Him in my voluntary verse, 

His life was unadorned as bread, 
He reckoned weathers in his head 
And wore their ages on his face 

And felt their keenness to his bone 
The sting of sun and whip of rain. 
He read day’s event from the dawn 
And saw the quality of morning 
Through the sunset mask of evening. 


In the fervour of my song 

I hold him firm upon the fields 
In many homely images. 

His ghost’s as tall as the tall trees; 
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He tramps these tracks his business made 
By daily roundabout in boots 

Tougher and earthier than roots; 

And every furrow of the earth 

And every wind-blown blade of grass 
Knows him the spirit of the place. 


He was slave-son, a peasant one, 
Paysan, Paisano, any common 

Man about earth’s fields, world over, 
In the cotton, corn and clover 

Who are unsung, but who remain 
Perpetual as the earth winds pass, 
Unkillable as the earth’s grass, 

Who from their graves within their graves 
Nourish deep arteries of earth 

And give her substance, give her worth. 


O Sons, O strong ones from their loins, 
Boldly inherit the good earth 

Though you keep their homespun traces 
Or run in splendid gilded races. 

O poets, painters, tinkers turn 

Again and take new craft from old 
Worth and wisdom however cold. 

O cornerstones of the crazed world, 

O nourishers of earth’s best blood 
Reclaim the weary dying good. 
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THE SEA AT DAUPHIN: 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


Characters: AFA, GACIA, AUGUSTIN, HOUNAKIN, A PRIEST, JULES (a 
boy), CHORUS OF DAUPHIN WOMEN. 


A windward island in the West Indies, on its nerve-racked Atlan- 
tic coast, two hours from sunrise. Age-grey morning before the 
fishermen file, gum-eyed, hitching their trousers, to the latrine at 
the beach’s spit in the bay. Nothing on the beach now so early, 
except a sail, patched square from used flour sacks, washing its 
slack cheeks with the wind. In the sleep-tightened village a dog 
is coughing among the lanes, then by the grey false light of day- 
break a fisherman comes down the littered beach, barefooted, 
wrapped in a moth-riddled sweater against the October cold, carrying 
a dented tin, coils of marlin twine, and a bamboo pole. He wears 
a cap with the braid shredded, and pants quilted with patches. In 
the bow of a canoe that protrudes from a clump of stunted grapes 
he rests the pail down, then the rod, picks dead leaves floating in 
the bilge of the boat, then squints unwillingly at the bad weather; 
fiddles in his cap for a butt, lights it against the wind, then rubs 
it out. He sits on a stone near the canoe. Its bow is lettered with 
the words OUR DAILY BREAD. The man is aFa, over forty, and gritty 
tempered as he unpacks the twine, mumbling, and thins it out be- 
tween finger and thumb. Soon another fisherman, cacta, stale drunk, 
twice as tattered, in his old constable’s cloak comes dead-footed down 
the beach. 


All ri rights reserved. Enquiries regarding performances of this play must be 
addressed to Mr Derek Walcott, The Chausee, Castries, St Lucia, W.I. 
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THE SEA AT DAUPHIN 


cacti Bon matin, boug. 

ara Matin, Gacia, bon matin. Vent raide, eh? (Looking at the 
sky.) Wind still sauvage. 

cacta Ay, oui, the cold will drop, but this just half the wind, 
The next half in the sea back-pocket, by Sablisse. 
Where Augustin? 

aFA Ka veni. You know Augustin. Augustin is his woman 
blanket. Ko Debel? 

cacti Debel? Debel malade, boug. (Imitates a man vomiting.) 
Rhum. 

ara You see, cousin. Trop rhum pas bon. Rum is a bad wife. 

cacta But you must sleep with it. Debel finish, garcon, 
Between him and his woman not much leave, 
He should die, since to beg is worse. ( Shivering.) 
I don’t even take my little coffee yet. (Looks at sky.) 
Pas si bon jourd’hui eh, two weeks now, 
This sea whiter than spit, two weeks is rain. 

aFA It white like the time when Bolo drown (Points off shore.) 
Dwette la! 

cacta Garcon, to see a next day so like when Bolo noye . . . (shakes 
his head) | did have only ten years, I remember . . . 

aFA But the sea forget. 

cacta The sea do what it have to do, like wind, like birds, 
Like me. Cigawette? (Offers ara a cigarette.) American. 

aFA (Wiping his hands) Merci . . . (Looks at it.) Ay, ay, 
boug, ous riche, a whole one? (They laugh.) 
Is only natural for wind to blow so hard, 
But to turn, and turn. You going out you one? 
The others, they making one with their woman, 
Only both of us two so stupid. 

cacia It staying so for next month, compere, and in all my life 
I never see it more vex and it have many season, fishing nasse, 
I see it bad; but never in a life, like this. But is work or starve. 
They have many garden wash down in Fond river. We curse, 
we curse, compere. God forget us . .. Mwen pati, bonne chance 
... the sail have a hole . . . (Goes off, singing.) 

AFA Eh heh, I know, I know... 
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cacia (singing off) La mer pwend Bolo, oh, 
La mer pas kai pwend mwen, 
L’ heure mwen ni corde en main... 
Ti mouton, ti mouton . 

CaFA stands to watch him go, impatiently stamping his foot. He 
is fixing the twine eagerly when a yell from the hill stops him: 
aFAaaaaaah ooooh, aFAoooooy, and suddenly a lithe, agitated young 
man breaks through the bushes, stuffing his merino into his pants, 
and chattering in the cold. The young man is AUGUSTIN, AF4’s 
mate. He throws his things in the canoe and hugs himself.) 

AuGuUsTIN' Bon matin, bon matin admiral, Bon Dieu, Jesi Marie 
La Vierge en ciel, mwen fwette, it making cold, woy! 

AFA Is time for this old man to come, morning break and you 
can’t smell this wind? Gacia pass now so going for his canoe, 

auGusTIN You mean Gacia one? Make me aid you with the twine. 
Gacia one? Where Debel? 

AFA Is sick. Is time for this old man, oui. 

auGusTIN Debel sick? Rum and sea water not a good boire. Ay, 
where you going? 

AFA Gadez! Just now sun will rise, and wind working already, 
And fish waiting for nobody is working late. 

Mind you foot by the hook there, sacré cooyon! 

aucusTin You have cigaweite? It making cold. 

AFA Not now, not now, when you want one for true. ( Exasper- 
ated.) Gadez Monsieur Augustin, this fish you know it have now 
fifteen years, does wait for people line to hook them up! I tired 
use me tongue and tell you, don’t care how you drinking in 
Samuel Café, or talking how you brave in front of them jamettes 
Dauphin, work is work, and sea and I don’t sleep. I tell you 
when you pass, pass for the old man. Where is he now. Where 
this old man? 

aucusTin Last night in Samuel Café, when white rum scald you 
tongue, is not you tell this old man he can come, not you what 
have water in you eyes from Samuel onions, and cry on the old 
man shoulder? 

AFA Well today I feel to say non. Non! Last night did drunk, 
Every body drunk, you ask me when I did drink 


This morning I have sense, and so is non, non. 
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aucusTIN The old man is my godfather! 

ara What a man, to drown he godfather! 

aucusTIN Is my godfather, and | want to drown him is my z’affaire. 

Piece of the canot is mine you know. 

aFA Bien! So is for that you doing you don’t know what season sea 
have now, as if is not September passe that Bolo drown, there 
self, so close you can hear scissor bird cutting the wind, you can 
hear gaulin feather fall on rock. Forty years, quarante I work this 
water, and this is one salopwie wind on Dauphin side today. 

auGusTIN (sitting down) Eh bien, we bound to go Admiral? 

ara Eh-heh, we bound to go, because nobody going, when is nice 
even woman going, and chou poule! 

aucusTIN Fish know wind too, Afa, come bet today fish hiding? 

aFA_ Eh bien, stay home and make garden with you woman. 

aucusTIN Make garden! Cooyon, sacré chien senti, is only you 
one who know current? Is only you have need to work like 
nigger? Only you who brave? They have bigger than you on the 
sand under this sea, they have brave we don’t hear yet is food 
for fish. Cooyon! 

aFA Look, give me my respect you hear! I know you since you 
wetting this same pants you have, piece of the canot is yours but 
gi’ me my respect or we mashing up now self! 

aucusTIN ‘Tiens, we always mashing up, just like you and you 
woman. 

aFA_ I have no woman. 

aucusTIN Don’t have no woman only? You don’t have no love, 
no time, no child, you have a hole where man heart should be, 
you have no God, no dog, no friend, that is why Dauphin ’fraid 
you, because you always enrage, and nobody will give you help 
of the hand, so you make it, live with it . .. Woman will leave 
you till you dead. 

AFA Gadez, paix la, eh! 

aucustin And when you dead, who will cry? Only blind Batal is 
peeling onions for Samuel on a bench behind the café, and a few 
grains of rain. Not me, not Gacia. And at your wake, if they so 
stupid to have wake for fool like you, women saying only ‘they 
had this man, Afa, who greedy make fisherman, a man that beat 
his woman, that have no love, no coeur, piece compassion!’ I 
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pass the old man ajoupa before daybreak, the house eyes close, 
and he cannot sleep, he crying in the making dark, making 
ehhhh like dog, and the dog self watching him, waiting to die, 
I run here fast to tell you wait—But why I talking to you? . . , 
CaFa has turned away. Silence.) You fix the hole was in the 
bottom of the canot? 

AFA Ah, God, you hear? 

auGusTIN You fix the hole, pal? Doux, doux, ay, papa, give Agos a 
little kiss . . . you vex? Pal, pal, . . . you fix the hole was in the 
bottom of ... 

AFA _I bring the calabasse to bail. The old man have to bail. 

aucusTIN He have a old hurt in his back, you know that? 

AFA So when we pass Point Jésu, and where water making white 
after Sablisse, I must take my two eyes from the wind, and my 
hand from the rame to rub his back? 

aucusTIn Bon Dieu, Afa, Sablisse? Why are we going so far, 
and you can hear sea grinding his teeth in the making dark . . . 
Ous malice, Afa, malice, malice... 

AFA Malice! Pas ni compassion! What it have in this morning before 
sun even wipe his eye, that I must take this dirty tongue from 
you eh? When I did working your age with Bolo, you think | 
could show my teeth in disrespect? And this new thing, compas- 
sion? Where is compassion? Is I does make poor people poor, or 
this sea vex, is I that put rocks where should dirt by Dauphin 
side, man cannot make garden grow? Is I that swell little children 
belly with bad worm, and woman to wear clothes white people 
use to wipe their foot? In my head is stone, and my heart is 
another, and without stone, my eyes would burst for that, would 
look for compassion on woman belly. I born and deading in this 
coast that have no compassion to grow food for children, no fish 
enough to buy new sail, no twine. Every day sweat, sun, and 
salt, and night is salt and sleep, and all the dead days pack away 
and stink, is Dauphin life. Not I who make it! So I must work 
the sea, that is my pasture, garce, if is compassion you want 
talk to the sea, ask it where Bolo bones, and Rafael, and friends 
I did have before you even born. 

aucusTIn So you not taking the old man? 

AFA What right a man is blind, two holes where had his eyes 
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To work this sea? He think is land, 
But you cannot plant it, the sea food does move 
And we must follow it. Today he will learn. 

aucusTIN Est-you taking him? 

ara And Gacia pass Point Jésu long! Gadez! (Smashes a calabash 
down in anger.) I have no time to wipe old man pants is frighten. 
He your godfather, and promise is to break. He coming, look at 
him coming, like piece of break-up stick, not me in this thing! 

aucusTIN He can hear you! 

arA Make him hear then! 

Aucustin Faire z’affaire-ou! (He sucks his teeth and starts to 
break up a twig.) 

aFA (loudly) I say I not carrying nobody dead in my boat. 

aucusTIN Half the boat is mine. 

aFA I not carrying nobody dead in my half the boat, no old man 
on my shoulder. I know old man, dribbling in bed. Since Rama 
his old woman dead, he think everybody must go round their 
face long like bamboo, the world work must stop because one old 
woman dead. 

(Now the old man for whom they have been waiting, HOUNAKIN, 
comes through the bushes. He is an old East Indian, wrapped 
in almost rags, a green gourd in his hand, and a cutlass, with 
some twine. He wears a large straw hat, is bare-footed and walks 
painfully, squinting through narrow gummed eyes set in a face 
worn and cracked with heat. He has overheard ara’s words. 
Now he waits with the weary smile of the aged and near dead. 
He is suffering from cataract and a cramp has stiffened one 
hand. AFA looks at him then turns his back on the old man, 
AUGUSTIN gestures in despair.) 

HOUNAKIN (coming forward warily) Bon matin, mes messieurs, 
mwen en retard... 

auGusTIN Bo’ jou’ papa. 

HOUNAKIN Ey, M’sieu Afa, bon matin... 

AFA Vieux cor! Sea is waiting for nobody old, not old. You know 
how many canot gone? Sunrise is sun lying down when fisher- 
men late. You know early you go early you come back and fish 
must sell quick quick or fish rotten fast, faster than old woman 


dead. 
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AuGUSTIN (rushes at him) Afa, Sacré salop! ou pas ni piesse . . . 

AFA (facing him) Vini, vini, ’ti cooyon. (They stand facing each 
other, AUGUSTIN with a stone.) 

auGusTIn You don’t have no coeur, (beating his breast) you don't 
have no compassion, all you want is money, money, money, you 
same like a chou mama dog, a dog is what you are (getting 
nearer and nearer) and your mother and your mother mother . . , 

HOUNAKIN Mes enfants, mes enfants! (He stands between them.) 

AFA You want to faire la péche is seventy years you have! Fisher. 
man at seventy! But if you want it you doing like a boy is five 
years. And when Afa say four in the morning is four. All right 
anous, put down the cutlass in the boat, Houna, take off the 
stones in the canot. Augustin, take guard of the sail. Pwen garde 
voile-la, cooyon! 

(AUGUSTIN waits to pull down the sail.) 

HOUNAKIN God will bless you. 

AFA He taking long, old man. Ay! Augustin I have a tin belonging 
Ratal in the bow, see if it there. (ara is helping HOUNAKIN un- 
ballast the canoe.) You ever nager yet Papa? (HOUNAKIN shakes 
his head.) Faire péche? Caounakin shakes his head.) Faire 
nasse? Nothing? 

aucustin_ No tin not there! 

AFA You never fishing? 

HOUNAKIN Opn jetty alone. 

AFA Is not same thing. 

HouNAKIN | know Captain. 

AFA You know why we taking out stone? Is more rough than 
you will see this sea again for many weeks, but we must go or 
belly full of wind, the canot must be fast and light to ride high 
white water, and if the pots have enough it will be heavy coming 
back. (Turns and notices aucustin struggling with some twine.) 
Sacré cooyon! The cord stick, you fool! Lachez corde-la, lachez 
corde-la! He is the most ignorant nigger they have in the world. 
All he know is white rum and black woman. (Now he helps 
AuGusTIN furl the sail into the boat.) Repose your body under 
the wood-trees, old man, and watch sun breaking and guard us 
make canot ready for sea. The sea is very drole papa. But it 
not making me laugh. Some say this sea is dead fisherman laugh 
ing. Some say is noise of all the fisherman woman crying. Sea in 
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Dauphin never quiet. Always noise, noise. (Pauses. Spits at the 
water. He leaves auGustin to fix the canoe and stands up over 
the old man.) It will not make you laugh, old man, every night 
it getting whiter, and the birds running hungry on the rocks by 
Maingot side. 


auGusTIN (pauses, looks up) Old man don’t frighten. You playing 


with you death today, M’sieu Afa. 


ara Since Bolo drown. Everybody say Bolieu would never drown. 


And Habal, Habal drowning there last year. And in September is 
not Annelles, Gacia brother they find two mile behind Dennery, 
one afternoon a boy catching crab walking see him on sand, 
when all the maitre boat looking for him by Trou Pamphile, his 
body swell, and the boy turn this thing with his foot and when 

he finish it was Annelles, drown like what, like Raphael, and 
Boileau. Ay, Augustin behind! Derriére, derriére! (He changes 
the position of the sail to the front of the canoe so that it now 
projects from the bow.) 

aucusTIN (suddenly straightening up) Afa! 

AFA Ki ¢a? 

aucusTIN Look Gacia coming back? 

AFA Ous menti! 
(The fisherman, cacita, who has passed earlier, now returns, 
dejected and soaked, trailing his pole, and beating his hat against 
his thighs. He stops when he sees the three men.) 

cacta They have some men who don’t believe in nothing. 
Unless is accident, who don’t believe in love, unless 
They breed their woman. Their head like Dauphin land, 
All rock, and in the rock, worm, and in the worm head 
Is only death. Afa, you are this man. Greedy 
Will kill you. Old man you choose a hard companion, 
Mauvais jour. Go home and sleep, die in you hut. 
This sea not make for men. God self can’t sail it. 

AFA. Ka devirer? 

cacta What you think? By Pointe it is like mad dog fighting. 
Augustin ni un cigarette? All mine wet. (aFa gives him his 
cigarette.) Merci. 

auGusTIN Is so bad truly? 

caciA Go and see. You can take my fish too. Mwen pati. (Exit.) 

aucustiIn You hear what Gacia say? You hear old man? Afa? 
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AFA We going still. 

HOUNAKIN A nous, a nous. I not afraid to die. 

AauGUSTIN You want to die! You old! I different. It have a lot | 
don’t do yet to die. Sun coming up, Afa, what to do? 

HOUNAKIN _ To die is once. A nous. 

AUGUSTIN (restraining him) You mad? Wait, wait! 

AFA What happen now, cooyon? Gacia is God? 

aucustTIn No. You is God. 

AFA We waiting for sun. This sea is Gacia woman, no man must 
touch it? 

AuGusTIN. The sea is the sea. (He sits down, and removes some 
bread from a pocket, eating angrily.) I know you, Afa, all you 
life is to be better than Bolo, you can’t dead better than what 
is dead. You want Dauphin and the the whole coast to say Afa 
was brave, Afa was pas soulard, pas cwapon. Is when you 
drown you brave? You have no respect for man, animal, sea or 
God. 

AFA This brave I have it come for many years, 

Many years of sea, many years dolour. 

That crack my face, and make my heart so hard. 

If none going, then I| will go alone. 

If I don’t have no love I don’t have hate, 

If I don’t have woman, there is sea and sky. 

God is a white man. The sky is his blue eye, 

His spit on Dauphin people is the sea. 

Don’t ask me why a man must work so hard 

To eat for worm to get more fat. Maybe I bewitch 

You never curse God, I curse him, and cannot die, 

Until His time. This basin men call sea 

Never get red for men blood it have. My turn is next. 

I cannot sleep on land, like Gacia. 

The land is hard, this Dauphin land have stone 

Where it should have some heart. The sea 

It have compassion in the end. 

AUGUSTIN (clapping in mockery) What it have across the sea? You} 

leave something in Africa. 

Between there and Dauphin, ten thousand miles? Is there you 
going? 
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And furthermore I can’t swim. 

AFA (to HOUNAKIN) You can swim, Papa? 

HOUNAKIN' Non. 

aFA (sitting down suddenly, interested now that the canoe is 
equipped for work) Tell me again old man why for you want 
to work the sea? And you so old? You never stay in your house 
and hear wind breaking wood trees? You never go down on your 
two knees and thank the Virgin you never work this sea by Main- 
got side? Where is Habal, Rafael, Annelles, Boileau? Sun break- 
ing, Papa, talk fast. Where Boileau used to pull canot with his 
one hand. (HounakIn stricken by grief, cannot talk.) The onliest 
fisherman better than Boileau was Saint Pierre, both of them 
dead. 

aucusTIN You will not talk old man? He want to die. 

aFA (rises) Today is good day. (Businesslike.) Alors! All right. 
Nous pati. (Giving orders expertly.) Augustin we going; old 
man we ready. (auGusTiN pauses, looks seaward, then crosses 
himself. AFA and AUGUSTIN get ready to push the canoe, when the 
old man rises, dazed, and sits in it.) All right, Augustin, watch 
for the big wave. (To old man.) Get out the canot, old man, not 
time to sit. (Turns away, his back to the old man.) When I say 
poussez, poussez! Ready? 

auGUSTIN Come papa, not yet to sit down in the canot. Come, 
come . . . CHOUNAKIN is petrified, AFA turns round. His anger 
is mounting.) Sorti, sorti, vieux cor . . . (Touches HOUNAKIN on 
the shoulder.) He is trembling. 

AFA Qui ¢a qui rivait lui? 

auGusTIn He is crying. 

AFA (striding over to the old man) Sorti, sorti, papa, get up, get up. 
(AUGUSTIN lifts HOUNAKIN’s chin with his hand. ara shakes him 
roughly.) Get up, get up, papa, sun break long. 

HOUNAKIN Non, non, is cold, is cold... 

AFA (shaking him harder) I say get up! Is making cold in this hot 
sun. Is late! 

AuGuSTIN (pleading) Sou plait papa, sou plait levez, levez. (HouNa- 
KIN is mumbling to himself.) He is like a man is dead, he is so 
cold . . . papa. 


AFA (completely enraged) Ca c'est bettise, man! Pull him out! Haul 
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the old man skin out the boat. Is not me kill his woman. Sorti! 
You want me pull him out? Smell him, stink of white rum, he 
drunk! (Begins to pull the old man.) Get out the backside boat, 
man, time going! 

AUGUSTIN (raising his machete and weeping with rage) Son of 
Man, sacré salop, Afa, touch this vieux-cor once, once. Avec un 
fois encore, and I cut you belly open and put a heart in it. As 
if you don’t have no horizon to you wicked so? Touchezii, 
touchez-li . 

AFA So is tongue and cutlass now? CHe looks at him steadily, 
AUGUSTIN throws down the cutlass and turns away.) Old man, 
you wife is dead, and sorry make you mad. Go on the mornes 
and count the bird like Ragamin, and play bamboo under the 
wood trees for you goat. Is land you know, old man, you don’t 
know sea, you know the fifteen kind of grass this island have. 
Land hard under a old man foot and hard on old woman body, 
but this sea is no cemetery for old men. Go on the morne behind 
the presbytiére, watch goat, talk with priest, and drink your 
grois blanche after the night come. When we come back we will 
talk of this sea. 

aucustin Afa and Augustin will bring Hounakin fish, and bread 
and vegetable from Gacia garden, and when Noel come will 
drink red rum and talk. Because you woman dead you want 
to drown? 

HOUNAKIN (touching ara’s hand) Cousin, it cold, it always making 

cold. 

AUGUSTIN (kneeling near the canoe) So what you have old man you 

cannot sleep? 

Sixty years you work in cane field, rice swamp, Barnard land, 
Your two eyes come so small you cannot see? 
Old man, the sun come up, and sea have work. 
Let Afa and Augustin go to work for you... 
(HOUNAKIN puts aFa’s hand away. It is now broad daylight. 
HOUNAKIN gets up from the narrow canoe, takes his things and 
is leaving, the two fishermen watching him, when thinking again, 
he turns to them.) 

HOUNAKIN (resting his pail) Cousin, I must give my heart tongue, 

or it will break. 
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You know the stories Rama did tell you Augustin . . . ? 
aFA And me, when I was small . . . Messieurs, crick-crack . . . 
Toute ¢a Bon Dieu mettait a sur la terre. . . 
auGusTIN ‘Toutes choses... I never forget papa . . . that is long 
time... 
HOUNAKIN (walks painfully nearer) Like you say, Afa, and my son 
\ Augustin, God bless, 
Since she dead it have two days I only counting birds, 
| And even bird have woman, fisherman know; 
I know where they fly making nest for wind by Pointe, 
But they still screaming: ‘Rama dead, old man, old man, Rama 
dead.’ 
To dead; what is to dead? not dead I fraid.. . 
For old man that is nothing, wind. 
But when one woman you loving fifty years, 
That time they dead, it don’t like they should have bird, 
And bread to eat, a house, and dog to feed. 
Is to take a net in you hand to catch the wind, 
To beat head on a stone, to take sand in you hand, 
And that is it, compere, that is it true. 
When Rama dead I cry after the dog tired. 
AFA All Dauphin know that old man... Sit down... 
You want some bread? 
HOUNAKIN Non, non, merci, I only keep you back... . 
The sun break long... 
aucusTIN Today Afa can wait... 
HOUNAKIN Don’t worry, you will not see this old man so again, 


a neque 

A man must talk, old man talk to the wind or man go mad... 
CaFa offers him bread.) 

I have no heart to eat. I old, old, more old than Dauphin self. 

Rama and I see when didn’t have no Dauphin, only 

Cave and a green river by the canes. We come here first. 

AFA Assise papa. (He gives him some bread, the old man smiles, 
then puts it in his shirt. AucustTIn gives him a cigarette which he 
holds absently, unlit, while talking. He has sat down.) 

HOUNAKIN When Rama dying she did want more medicine. 
You know we could not beg, but then I beg 
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For one whole year, then she catch sick again. 
And Rama say no medicine we must not beg. 
I did not want to beg and Rama die. 

The first time I did beg you was last night 

To work. 1 cannot beg or bend down to make garden. 

I know have friend, but friend and pride is different . . . 

Is just a work to feed a old man and the dog... 


AFA Sea will go down, vieux cor, come with your cousin. 
HOUNAKIN Non. You must go. The sea rough for two weeks, 


If Afa not go, will have no more fish again, Non. . 


God is good... 


aucustTin_ A canot not no coffin for a old man. 


Tonight we will drunk and joke in Samuel Café, 
Bringing back good fish, and for Rama grave 

A white shell is at the bottom of the sea. 

And when sea calm, and God not so vex... 


HOUNAKIN Paix, paix garcon . . . An old man must have strength. 





Nobody know God height, and nobody know the deep the green 
sea is, 

Wind does not pull bird where wind want, look there! 

It looking like somebody shaking this basin of the world, 

And making waves where man and boats is drowning. Is God 

All that; but me self, Hounakin, what | do wrong? 

I poor is not my fault. I sin, I make sorry, did have pride, 

But that gone now. Me one alone, who don’t know night from 
day, 

My two eyes come so small. I kneel on my two knees, 

I say, when Rama coughing all this time, 

‘God you is old man like me, you put me here, I pray, | work, 

I never steal when my belly full of wind...’ 

I sin, | make my confession, is the same. 

I work, make absolution, is the same. 

I love, I have no child, and is the same, 

And when they start it look like they leave man nothing. 

Is seventy years they giving man to live, even old coolie, 

But I spit in the face of nothing. 

You break your back for seventy cane reap times 

And then is ashes. A man cannot fight nothing, compere, after all. 
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But wind is coming high, Houna must go. 
aucusTIN Papa... do not do nothing to yourself . . . 
HOUNAKIN Houna will not kill himself. 
This sea have many navels, many waves, and I did feel 
To die in Dauphin sea, so | could born. 
Ous pas comprende, eh boug . . . Au’voir cousin . . . (Goes off.) 
aucustin Another day, old man, when sea is calm, and when 
wind soft... 

aFA He cannot hear... 

aucustin And a white shell for Rama is in the ground... 

AFA (Starting to push canoe) A nous, a nous compere, sea going 
down, and the sun hot . . . (They start to haul the canoe.) Plus 
fort. Poussez! poussez! (The old man can be seen a little above 
them, watching them at work.) Mind the sail, Agos, mind the 
sail! (The old man remains watching them dazedly, and waves a 
worn, tired hand then goes off as the lights fade into evening and 
the almost blinding twilight. The sunset is reddening as the 
villagers of Dauphin can be heard singing; they are mostly 
women and a boy, dressed poorly with bare feet and baskets for 
the catch, and they come from different parts of the beach, with 
the young French priest, FATHER LAVOISIER. ) 


CHORUS OF DAUPHIN WOMEN (SINGING) 


La mer pwend Bolo qui ’tait si bwave, oy! 

Si la mer pwend mwen, ‘ous pas kai save, oy! 
Ba-bye, doux-doux, ba-bye, mwen ka aller, 
Si mwen mort jourd hui, pas pleurez! 


(The sea took Bolo who was so brave, oh! 

When the sea takes me you will not know, oh! 
Farewell, darling, farewell, 1 must go, 

If I should die today, don't cry, don't cry.) 


Ous ni un ’tit mouton blanc tout moon save, woy! 
Pas quittez-li pleurer pis ‘ous pas brave, woy! 
Mwen pas ni I’argent pous ba ‘ous m’a ni l’or 
Pwend vieux canot mwen |’heure mwen mort. 
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(You have a little white sheep every one knows, oh! 
Don't let it bleat because you aren't brave, oh! 

I have no money to give you, I have no gold, 

When I die, take this canoe that is too old.) 


Ba-bye, doux-doux, ba-bye, praidieuz pour mwen, 
Praidieuz pour toute homme qui ni vent en la main. 
Ba-bye, doux-doux, ba-bye, l'heure pecheur mort 
Pas ni malheur, pas ni la mer encore. 


(Farewell, my love, farewell, pray for me 

Pray for all men with only the wind in their hands 
Farewell, my love, farewell, when fishermen die 
There is no more bad luck and no more sea.) 


A woMAN The canot is there, where Afa and Augustin? 

ANOTHER I tell you I see them go up by Houna house. Looking for 
the old man. 

FIRST WOMAN (pointing left) Mi eux. They coming. 

(AFA and AUGUSTIN come in. AUGUSTIN is worried and carries a 
white shell in his hand. ara carries a pail of fish, cord, etc. They 
see the small group, and wait.) 

AFA Is true, then, priest? Ca ‘ous dit vrai? 

aucusTIN We come back long, before the sun lying down, his 
house is close. Is true this thing we hear? We stand up by the 
house and hear this singing. If is fish you want, don’t have no 
fish. 

AFA When it happen, pére? 

P. LAVOISIER ‘This evening, just before you come, mes enfants. C'est 
une grande douleur pour nous. It is this little one, Jules, who 
knows. He came running to the presbytiére, half-naked and 
crying. He wanted me to follow him. We were looking for you 
. . . we saw the canoe was back. Jules was... 

aucusTiIn_ Let him talk, pére. 

P. LAVOISIER (urges the little boy forward gently) Jules, go and 
talk to your uncle, Augustin. 

AFA Qui! Is better than any priest saying bettise about God for 
me to fling salt water in his face. 
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aucusTIn Afa you mad? 

JULES What to say pére? 

aucusTIN Jules, my nephew, tell us what you see? 

ara Tells us what you see, garcon, and you put God in it, I cut 
your throat! 

yues_ I find him by; I was looking for whelks with Baptiste, M’sieu 
Afa, I find him by the rocks by Pointe . . . Baptiste was frighten 


and take run... I run and call the pére.. . 
aucusTIN (breaks down) I cannot take no more, I cannot take no 
more . . . Coeur mwen casse, coeur mwen casse .. . (A woman 


goes over to him.) 

p. LAVOISIER Augustin, my son, let the wind come, sea come, let 

the hurricane blow, 

It will blow the sand from the heart of many a man 
And change this world . . . 

auGUSTIN (to the woman) He was mad, he had nothing, he beg 
us this morning to take him, but we go. . . Afa have fish for 
him, half a bonito, and I have this shell . . . 

jutes Is fall he fall down from the falaise by rocks by Point Side, 
his face mash up; I wasn’t fraid, he fall and the sea take him . . . 

woman C'est vrai! L’heure ‘ous vieux ’ous pas ni un rien. 

aucusTIN He didn’t have nobody or nothing. 

p. LAVOISIER He had God... 

ara God! (He turns and empties the fish pail on the sand.) That 
is God! A big fish eating small ones. O z’autres, z’autres, and the 
sea that thing there, not a priest white, pale like a shark belly we 
must feed until we dead, not no young Frenchman lock up in a 
church don’t know coolie man dying because he will not beg! 
(The women break up and retreat before him.) Sacré cooyons, 
sacré jamette saints, all you can do is what, sing la priére, way! 
way! Hounakin dead and Bolo dead, is all mouth! mouth! (He 
turns and tears a scapular from his neck and hurls it to the 
ground) Mi! Mi! Pick it up, pére, is not ours, this scapular not 
Dauphin own! Dauphin people build the church and pray and 
feed you, not their own people and look at Dauphin! Gadez lui! 
Look at it! You see? Poverty, dirty woman, dirty children, where 
all the prayers? Where all the money a man should have and 
friends when his skin old? Dirt and prayers is Dauphin life, in 
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Dauphin, in Canaries, Micoud. Where they have priest js 
poverty. (The people leave.) Go home, allez la kaille ous . . , 
allez! Idiots, garces . . . (The priest, aucustin, and sues re. 
main. ) 

aucusTIN Don’t mind him, Father. He must curse or he will cry, 

P. LAVOISIER We are all trying, Afa. I am young here. We must 
help one another. (The priest picks up the scapular.) You must 
take it back... 

AFA Why for? 

p. LAVOISIER Afa, leave what you cannot understand to me. 

AFA Sorti devant mwen ... Move in front of me. 

auGusTIn Give it to me, pére. He will take it tomorrow. 

AFA Comme chien! 

Pp. LAVOISIER You fishermen are a hard race. You think we cannot 
help you? You are wrong. It is a sacred profession, Afa, the first 
saints followed your profession, Sainte Pierre, Sainte Jean, they 
were hard-headed men too. 

AFA Eh heh... priest, | have nothing against you leave me alone. 
You curse me, I curse you, all right. 

P. LAVOISIER I will pray for you... 

AFA Pray for the dead. 

P. LAVOISIER Augustin has your scapular. ( Exit.) 

CaucustTIn and the little boy yuLEs wait, watching aFa fix some 
twine, pausing, then fixing it again. JULES tugs at AUGUSTIN’s 
shoulder and whispers. aucustTin walks over to AFA, who is 
staring numbly out to sea.) 

AUGUSTIN ‘Tomorrow again? 

AFA Unless you going to church. Because one old man dead the 
sea will stop? 

AUGUSTIN Quant-méme we don’t have to wait for no old man.. 
We start too late this morning... 

AFA A quatre heures juste . . . Four o'clock. (JULEs tugs at aucus- 
T1n’s shoulder. ) 

aucusTin Afa (whose back is still turned to them), you always 
saying in Samuel Café we want another man is not too heavy 
to bail, and haul up the nasse, this one here want to go with 
us tomorrow. His father was Habal, you used to work sea first in 


Habal boat, when you did half the old he is. 
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ara Half the boat is yours. 

aucusTIN Captaine, he have to sit in your half too when fish pots 
in. 

ara (turning) Tell him if he know what it have in this trade, in 
this season any day is to die. And tell the boy it make you sour 
and old and good for nothing standing on two feet when forty 
years you have. Ask him why he not going to Castries or learn 
mechanic or work in canes, ask him if he remember Habal, and 
then Bolo. If he say yes, tell him he must brave like Hounakin, 
from young he is. Brave like Habal to fight sea at Dauphin. This 
piece of coast is make for men like that. Tell him Afa do it for his 
father sake. Although Augustin say he have no gratitude . . . Four 
o'clock . . . (JULES runs over and hugs AFA. AFA gives AUGUSTIN 
the fish, and the boy and auGusTIN go out. AFA sits on the 
stage exactly as he did before, wrapping some twine and smoking. 
The sound of the women singing faintly throughout. cacta the 
fisherman comes in, his straw hat flapping, quite drunk. He sees 
AFA, then rests his hat down on the ground. He has a pint 
bottle of white rum, which he rests carefully against the canoe.) 

cacia (spelling lettering of the canoe) Our Daily Bread . . . 
.. . Our Daily Bread. (Holds up the bottle.) You want one? 

AFA (takes a drink) Merci, boug. (Rests his hand on Gcacia's 
shoulder.) Merci. (Offers a cigarette.) Cigarette? 

cacta (shakes his head, mouth full) Woy! Whole day! Mwen sou 
comme pipe . . . Tonight they have his wake. You going? (A 
woman's voice calling ‘Gacia, Gacia oy!’) 

AFA Femme ou ka crier! 

cacia (shaking his shoulders in disgust) Quittez li crier! Is 
woman work to cry. When you woman Anna coming back? 

ara I have no woman. I cannot love woman. (Takes another 
drink.) My head is full of madness. I make my heart hard long. 
From the first time it break. Nothing breaking it again. (Passes 
back the bottle.) 

cacia A man cannot live so. Man not a rock. 

aFA_ I don’t know, boug. They had a time was like Augustin could 
cry in front of woman. No more, jamais encore, gargon. (Looks 
to the sea.) Belle jour demain. 

caciaA Peut étre. I finish with the sea... 
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AFA You always finish with the sea. But you and I, compere, we 
cannot finish. 


cacia_ If you leave women I can leave the sea. . . Why you must 
curse the priest? 
AFA | was vex. Mwen tait facheux ... It mean nothing. 


cacia Alors, the old man die. He kill himself they say. Sorry 
can make old man mad. You catch anything? 

AFA ‘Two bonito. And a shell. 

cacia Eh heh. 

AFA In the evening when sun go down behind Maria Island we 
come back and don’t see the old man. We walk up all the beach 
where we leave him, and go up to his ajoupa . . . It have white sea 
all day around Maingot, but no good fish . . . 

cacia Ay, boug. 

AFA And Augustin have half a bonito for the old man, and so we 
go up the ajoupa on the hill by Dauphin side. And he not there, 
is only his woman grave. And the garden dead, the old com 
dying standing up and the yellow dog is hungry. And Augustin 
wrap the fish, half a bonito, and put it on top the house and a 
banana leaf to mark it. And coming down the hill just now we 
hear the woman singing, and I look at Agos and he look at me 
afraid. And we meet Debel drunk looking for us and Debel say 
this morning he see him sitting on the sand and counting bird. 
(Takes a drink.) And this afternoon Debel come back, was to 
catch crab, and he is not there, only the wood trees and the sand 
blowing . . . And Debel say he look for him and meet a old 
man was driving goat from dry grass, and say he see him climbing 
on the high rocks by where they have the statue of Saint Vierge 

.. And this afternoon they had a boy was fishing for welks under 
La Vierge by Maingot side, and see this thing, and the boy turn 
it over on the sand with his foot, and when they look is him. And 
the fish on top his house is rotten, faster than old man is dead . 

WOMAN'S VOICE Gacia! Gacia! 

cacia_ Alors? 

AFA (Looking to sea) Last year Annelles, and Bolo, and this year 
Hounakin . . . And one day, tomorrow, you Gacia, and me... 
And Augustin . .. And we have only this shell for his old woman 
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is in the cimietiere behind the church, where Fond river coming 
down by the caves and making one with the sea at Dauphin. 
cacia Sun going down. . 
aFA La mer aussi. 


cacta Tomorrow again. Un autre demain . . . (Woman's voice 
calling ‘Gacia, Gacia!’) 
ara (rising) You woman crying for you . . . Help me with this sail, 


aidez, aidez mwen avec voile-la. 
(They furl the sail.) 


NIGHT 


ou’ll find us 


near at hand... 


When you have banking to do, our nearest branch will 
gladly help you. Come in and meet our personnel. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


OVER 850 BRANCHES IN CANADA AND ABROAD 
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TWO POEMS 


SLEEP TIME, BOY 


FOR NOEL NETHERSOLE 


Sleep time, boy, 
Hush a bye; 


Sleep time, boy, 

Sun gone down 

Travelling fast 

Light all drained from out the sky 
Greenness drained from all the world 
Names now taken from the trees 
Cedar, yoke wood, Spanish elm 
Separate no longer stand 

Nameless shapes trees come together 


Hush a bye. 


Sleep time, boy, 

Night dew falling 

Cricket singing, tree frog whistling 
Night breeze stirring 

Through the corn field and the yam field 
Down beyond the barbecue 

Feel the breeze from Dallas Mountain 
Rich with cerasee and mint 


Hush a bye. 
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Bitter word 

Bitter song 

Breaks the bough the cradle falls 

And who shall name this darkness night 
Or sleep this quietness 

Round eyes closed against the light? 


O grown man, go rub your eyes 
See the darkness feeding life 
While the round eyes close in sleep 
As the buds with night dew fed 
Burgeon at the light of day 

As the tender leaves renewed 
Meet the challenge of the light 
O grown man, go rub your eyes 
Go behold how yonder tree 
There beyond the shining lawn 
Gleaming green as polished glass 
Carries still its share of night 


Hush a bye. 


So gentle 

Sleep time now; 

Sleep time to follow waking 
Begetting then departing 

Time, grown man, to turn secure 
To the soft enfolding night 
Hush a bye. 
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TREES HIS TESTAMENT 
A GOOD-BYE FOR DALEY 


Daley's dead; dust now, gone for good 
Far over Jordan side 

Left his body this side 

Of the cold river. 

Dead now, gone for good 

Nobody see him till Kingdom come 
And the trumpet call beyond the river 
And the roll call. 

Gone for good. 

Lips greedy once for a woman’s breast 
Still now and silent 

Pasture for the worm 


Then dust. 


Daley was a plumber, 

Served his time to Hard Up, 

Hungry Belly walked beside him 

Never left him quiet, 

Through the slum he had for home 
From door to door he asked 

If they wanted toilets fixed 

And they laughed for the toilet wasn’t theirs anyway. 
Walked and tramped from door to door 
Raising cash for peace of mind, 

Pocket full is belly full 

Belly full is peace of mind. 

Hungry Belly never left him, 

Grinned and gnawed and never left him 
Plumber’s dead now, gone for good. 
Daley’s dead. 


Hungry Belly restless talked 

When he saw his Daley buy 

Paint and canvas for a picture 

For a picture when a plumber had to live. 
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But the painter was a-seeking 

For the something that he couldn't tell about 

That he knew inside himself he must search and 
search and find, 

Knock and knock until he find 

Past the questions and divisions 

Past the doubtings and the troubles 

Past the doors and rows of doors 

Till at last he saw it all in the trees; 

They were quiet and at peace in the pastures 

And beside the waters still 

And upon the mountain side 

Where the drought would parch the roots 

And the hurricane would walk in the summer, 

Trunks and roots were hard and torn 

Branches broken short, and twisted, 

Just to keep a footing there 

Just to be a living tree. 

Plumber’s hand and painter’s eye, 

Plumber's dead and gone for good, 

Daley’s dead. 


Over now the search for silver 
Gone away is Hungry Belly 

Off to find a fresh companion; 

Dust the feet that walked beside him, 
Turned to dust the plumber’s hands 
But the trees still stand together 
Like they’re shouting over Jordan, 
And upon that skull-shaped hill top 
When the eye of day is clean 
Stand two trees with bitter bearing 
And between the two a tree 

One between the two that lifts 
Bright flowering. 
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| PUT IT TO YOU 


Beyond the horizon of the trees it was too black to see the sky. But 
the music was there, loud as gospel to a believer's ears. It was the 
music of Steel Drums, hard, strident, and clear: a muscled current 
of sound swept high over the tonelle. The women’s voices followed, 
chanting a chorus of faiths that would soon astonish the night. They 
sang in order to resurrect the dead. 

‘So I put it to you.’ 

‘It late,’ said Crim, ‘the ceremony begin.’ 

Powell wasn’t drunk. His step was accurate, though a little slow; 
but an evening of local gin had aroused his wits. Wind broke like 
three false notes of a bugle from his behind. For the tenth time 
he had said: ‘So I put it to you.’ 

‘Fartin’ may be your national anthem,’ said Crim, ‘but it late.’ 

‘Take it easy, man, take it easy.’ 

‘But the ceremony go finish before we reach,’ said Crim. 

‘My point will come clear after proper example,’ Powell begged. 
‘I put it to you.’ 

Irritable and impatient, Crim walked ahead, sorting obscenities 
in his mind. A nut burst its shell in the red blaze of charcoal at the 
foot of the hill. The brazier was roasting under a pale hood of 
smoke. Crim stopped and parried with his hands in the dark, urging 
his friend to listen. 

‘Hear that tune, Powell, hear it!’ 

The women’s voices fell to a hush, and the solitary cry of a 
tenor drum rose sudden as daybreak over the tonelle: a soft, funereal 





This is Chapter I from a forthcoming novel. 
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chime of steel chasing its echo into the street. It whistled like sea 
wind felling the dark, green fingers of the willow trees. Crim felt 
the cry of the tenor drum, near and intimate as a feather probing 
the channels of his ears. Powell had recognized it too. 

‘Is Gort tenor drum what talkin’ now,’ said Crim. 

Real great,’ said Powell, shaking his head. ‘Gort great. He come 
good whenever he touch that drum.’ 

‘Only got to blow his breathin’ ’pon it,’ said Crim. 

‘He come good, good, good,’ Powell repeated, hooking his arm 
round Crim’s. 

They climbed over the first obstacles of the hill. 

‘Gort playin’ like he was a high priest for the dead.’ 

‘Like independence mornin’,’ said Crim, ‘every note exact like his 
calypso for Deliverance Day.’ 

Powell had stopped. 

‘Is why I put it to you,’ he said, as though no interval of silence 
had passed between them. 

‘All right, all right,’ said Crim, and disengaged his arm. His anger 
returned, but the drums had tamed his mood. ‘All right, is why 
you say the woman couldn't talk.’ 

And Powell started again on his slow, remorseless traffic of words 
towards an argument. 

‘Not woman, Crim, is lady she was,’ he said, ‘sort what let you 
see it when she walk, steppin’ quick an’ clean like a cat, legs keepin’ 
close—close as if it had a hot boil egg lay twixt her crutch. Education 
in every part o’ her make-up, head, brain, belly an’ all. But is only 
after she done lose him for a husban’ that she talk.’ 

‘An’ him?’ Crim asked. 

‘Same thing only opposite,’ said Powell, ‘same class 0’ people. Sort 
wat make you feel marriage done order them to meet. So I put it 
to you how she goin’ out with him, not doin’ nothin’ to lose her 
value, ‘cause pussy is a piece o’ property you can’ play with in that 
sort o’ meetin’. Things got to happen slow, an’ like you didn’t know 
it happen till it done happen.’ 

-He paused to make water by the side of the road, but he didn’t 
stop talking. His urine dribbled like a broken hose over the couple 
below, but Powell didn’t hear what happened. 

‘This week Mr Gentleman try to feel up her fingers,’ he said. ‘An’ 
she give them like they belong to her sister's hand. Next week was 
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a little kissin’ an’ so, not free an’ easy, but nothin’ to make a man 
feel bad. But is so he decide she was correct. She wasn’t cheap, 
Crim, like the old whores you bash in before you catch their name, 

A gale lifted Powell’s urine over his shirt. He staggered back and 
clapped his hands dry. Walking towards the tree where Crim was 
waiting, he smelt his hands and closed his fly as he continued. 

‘The lady correct,’ he said, ‘kind o’ ready- made wife, steady an’ so, 
But now is time something happen.’ 

‘I say to myself he playin’ cripple,’ said Crim. 

‘It have things you ain’t understan’,’ said Powell. ‘Mr Gentleman 
ain’t no cripple, but he waitin’ ’cause it always have a limit to that 
kind o’ holdin’ back. Time come an’ everything clear, a man expect 
what is common knowledge. So he decides to take the bull by the 
horns. An’ she ready too.’ 

Powell rubbed his hands, and soothed his brow and timed the 
arrival of his point. 

‘He know she ready,’ said Powell. ‘So it had the night he make 
his move. They position on the Sea Walk face to face an’ belly to 
belly. Scene done set, an’ he pressin’ her to him an’ thing. Start to 
kiss an’ so. But she won’t open up, Crim. Lady mouth won't open 
at all.’ 

‘But what he waitin’ for?’ Crim asked. ‘Gentleman or man, he 
ought to know where he store his tools.’ 

Crim seemed impatient with the man’s delay. 

‘But he don’t mind,’ said Powell, ‘’cause is gentleman he is, so he 
nosin’ round her ear like you see some dogs do, makin’ suck-suck 
noise like he born again. Now he lets his hand drop to bottom line, 
an’ he manoeuvrin’ her in. When sudden so, Crim, sudden so she 
break away.’ 

‘Is what business she playin’ at all?’ Crim asked. 

‘I put it to you how she break away,’ said Powell, quickening his 
step, ‘an’ run, my Christ, Crim, is run she run like he threaten to 
murder her.’ 

Crim paused to consider the lady’s escape. 

‘Was virgin pussy in middle age,’ he said. 

‘It have things you don’ understand,’ said Powell. 

‘But is why she run?’ Crim raged. He tried to see himself in the 
gentleman’s place. 
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‘Like you, his conclusion was wrong,’ said Powell, changing his 
tone to regret. ‘He think she was playin’ extra hard to get, so decide 
there an’ then he not wastin’ time.’ 

‘But was more than time things start to happen,’ Crim argued. 

‘For weeks she never look him in the face again,’ said Powell, 
closing his hands like a priest in prayer. ‘Couldn’t look him in the 
face, but only make believe she didn’t want to. An’ that was that. 
Like a man let down he ain’t make no further move ’cause he say 
if that’s what she want, then that is that. Was only long after he 
done marry elsewhere she had the guts to say what happen that 
night. Was shame won't let her talk.’ 

‘But is what in that to shame she so?’ Crim insisted. He decided 
the man must have been diseased. 

‘Shame make her pride rise up,’ said Powell. ‘Happen so, when 
Mr Gentleman was pressin’ her from down below, lo an’ behold, 
his hands burst open a boil she had ’pon her bottom. Simple as 
that.’ 

‘But be Jesus Christ,’ Crim started, and paused to see Powell’s 
face in the dark. 

‘An’ look what it cost her,’ Powell said in a voice grievously dis- 
possessed, ‘she never get to be a widow. Never.’ 

Crim tripped over a stone in his haste to be near where Powell 
had halted. 

‘But, but . . . is what won't let she bawl?’ he stammered. 

‘Shame,’ said Powell. He could feel the weight of Crim’s attention. 
Was shame come ’bout all through her pride.’ 

Crim always gave way to Powell’s opinions, but the woman's 
shame had confounded him. He scratched his groins, dragging him- 
self slowly up the hill. He was a man of very rough temper, honest 
and passionate in his actions; but there was no variety to his way of 
seeing. Either things were clear before his eyes or wholly absent from 
his mind. A man of clear conscience, he would say, explaining his 
judgement on himself. Crim saw and acted, making thought and 
action equal in his habit of directness; until his mind was arrested 
by some result he hadn’t bargained for. A good part of his life had 
been spent in prison; but his conscience was clear. Powell under- 


stood. 
‘So I put it to you.’ 
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‘Don’t put it no more,’ said Crim. ‘I go reach it all my own.’ 

‘Can't do,’ said Powell, eager for an argument. ‘Contradiction done 
set pon what you say.’ 

Crim broke his habit of directness, and decided to meet Powell’s 
challenge. 

‘What contradict where?’ 

‘When I put it to you—’ 

‘I says I go reach it all my own.’ 

‘Is there contradiction set in,’ said Powell like man gathering his 
winnings. ‘“My” won't take care o’ all, an’ “all” cover what you 
can never own. 

Powell laughed, and his wind bugled again, creaking loudly up his 
spine. The noise passed without comment like a breeze. Powell was 
the leader of a Steel Drum band, restless and proud in speech, 
relentless in arguing his point, often perplexed by the curious para- 
doxes which confused his thinking. He was Crim’s habitual partner 
in crime, but his mind was more alert. He avoided danger until 
he saw his chance to create an event. Now he was pleased with 
Crim’s response. He heard the tenor drum call again from the 
near summit of the hill; but he was coming to his point. 

‘So I put it to you as one man to a next.’ 

‘Who say I’s a man?’ And Crim’s voice meant what he had 
asked. 

‘Is you self say so.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘The very day you born.’ 

‘But I couldn’t make a note with words that day,’ Crim argued. 

‘Is words make a note with you,’ said Powell. ‘Like how you beat 
your drum till it shape a tune, words beat your brain till it language 
your tongue.’ 

‘Is what that got to do with man?’ 

‘Every everything. Till then you ain’t nothin’ but a beast.’ 

‘Some beasts does talk.’ 

‘But talk ain’t nothin’ till it ask,’ said Powell. ‘Man is a question 
the beast ask itself.’ 

‘All right, I’s a man.’ 

Crim was weary. The women’s chant had joined the dark refrain 
of the drums as they approached a wide mud bank that swung 
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like a river bed round the tonelle. 

‘So I can put it to you?’ 

‘Put it,’ said Crim, ‘put it.’ 

There was a long pause while Crim waited. Powell’s mouth gave 
off a sound like hiccups. His tongue tripped over disconnected syl- 
lables. Crim was waiting. Meek and resigned, he was giving way to 
Powell's point. 

‘But be Jesus Christ!’ 

‘What happen?’ Crim asked. 

Powell broke into a stammer that grew less audible with each 
effort to begin. 

‘Crim!’ 

‘What happen, Powell?’ 

“I forget. Be Jesus Chris’ 1 forget w’at I go put to you.’ 

Powell was drilling his thumb into the muscles of his jaw. 

‘Be Jesus, Crim.’ 

‘It go come back,’ said Crim, ‘just take it easy.’ 

Crim would have liked to come to his aid. Powell always seemed 
to panic under the threat of his own failure. 

‘But how it is my words waitin’,’ he cried, ‘waitin’ right there for 
me to put my point, an’ easy so, easy so I forget.’ 

‘Is like the island where you born,’ said Crim. ‘It don’ know how 
to find where it begin.’ 

Powell buried his hands in his pocket and quickened his step. 
He was perplexed by his lapse of memory. 

‘But is plain contradiction, Crim, is plain contradiction that.’ 

‘Perhaps contradiction help,’ said Crim, ‘but is the way you forget. 
Is not simple forget, is forget to remember. I hear it say a same thing 
happen to old Judge Benedict what reach the height o’ law here in 
San Cristobal. When the butler one time announce that his black- 
sheep brother was waitin’ downstairs to pay a visit, he say there was 
some mistake. The butler explain that wasn’t no mistake, an’ Bene- 
dict say: “Perhaps the young man did come to see his mother.”’ 

Powell stopped sudden, trying to unravel Crim’s meaning. He 
seemed more perplexed than Crim under the spell of the woman’s 
shame. 

‘You mean he forget the connection between the same woman 
two sons?’ he asked, reaching to touch Crim’s arm. 
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‘You can call it forget,’ said Crim, ‘was a complete wipin’ out from 
his memory. Is like how education wipe out everythin’ San Cristobal 
got except the ceremony an’ the bands. To teacher an’ all who well- 
to-do it happen. Everythin’ wipe out, leavin’ only what they learn,’ 

Powell reflected on the harmony of Gort’s tenor drum. Soft and 
sure, it seemed to open the pulse of every voice chanting a miracle 
of faith in the tonelle. Perhaps it was Gort’s illiterate instinct that 
helped the dumb power of his drum. Gort’s music seemed the answer 
to his lapse of memory. 

‘Is bad that wipin’ out,’ he said, his voice grown feeble with 
contrition. ‘Is murder an’ confusion when it happen. It kill every- 
thing. Now an’ then an’ all what is to come it confuse.’ 

‘Was like your woman what let a nat’ral boil tie up she tongue, 
said Crim. 

‘A man must got somethin’ that he can’t let go,’ said Powell, ‘like 
how Gort hold that drum.’ 

The drum dipped its sound; then surfaced through the air, calling 
like a human voice from the tonelle. The women’s voices grew sud- 
denly loud, exulting in the chorus which started to summon their 
dead. Crim pondered the gradual retreat of the tenor drum. 

‘I was thinkin’,’ he said, ‘how the Independence would change all 
that wipin’ out, change everythin’ that confuse.’ 

Powell’s pride had been aroused. His voice came loud and fretful. 

‘Change my arse,’ he shouted, ‘is Independence wat it is. One day 
in July you say you want to be that there thing, an’ one day in a 
next July the law say all right, from now you's wat you askin’ for. 
What change that can change? Might as well call your dog a cat 
an’ hope to hear him mew. Is only words an’ names what don’ signify 
nothin’.’ 

The politics of freedom had always haunted Powell’s imagination. 
Day after day he would punish his friends with argument in the 
Forest Reserve. He would relate the news as though it was domestic 
rumour he alone had heard. 

‘Independence ain’t nothin’ till it free,’ he said. ‘An’ it don’ have 
two freedoms any place. Is how I see it, Crim, clear an’ straight like 
you beat your drum.’ 

Crim was more docile. He could never understand why Powell 
should suspect any gift he had been offered. Powell’s pride was like 


the woman’s shame whenever he had to receive. 
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‘I say it was a real freedom happen when the tourist army went 
away, Crim said. ‘It look a real freedom they give San Cristobal.’ 

‘It don’t have that kind o’ givin’,’ said Powell, trying to restrain his 
anger. ‘Is wrong to say that, ’cause free is free an’ it don’t have no 
givin’. Free is how you is from the start, an’ when it look different 
you got to move, just move, an’ when you movin’ say that is a 
natural freedom make you move. You can’t move to freedom, Crim, 
‘cause freedom is what you is, an’ where you start, an’ where you 
always got to stand. I put it to you, suppose your little boy come up 
one day an’ say: “Pa, you free to call me son,” w’at you go say?’ 

Crim hesitated as though the question failed to make sense. Then 
he turned to face Powell. 

‘I free to call him son?’ he asked. “Well, be Jesus Christ, I’d slap 
him down. Before he blink twice I'd have slap him down.’ 

‘I wasn’t thinkin’ that much violent,’ Powell said, ‘but is what I 
mean. Free is free, an’ it don’t have givin’ an’ it don’t have taken’,’ 

‘But is still free we is in name,’ said Crim, remembering the morn- 
ing two years ago when the Forest band celebrated Independence 
Day. 

‘It ain’t,’ said Powell, feeling a spasm of anger burn dry inside his 
mouth, ‘’cause Raymond, an’ Piggott an Partridge, Lady Carol an’ 
all the powers that now be, the whole kiss-me-arse lot o’ them is like 
the tourist army that give them freedom to bully you an’ me. They 
harsh an’ cruel ’cause they think that freedom is a gift they can’t 
afford to lose. Is bad that thinkin’, is the nearest any man come to 
killin’ what he is. Take it from me, Crim, you can take it from me. 
If ever I give you freedom, Crim, then all your future is mine, 
‘cause whatever you do in freedom name is what I make happen. 
Seein’ that way is a blindness from the start.’ 

‘I don’t know cause everything confuse,’ said Crim, ‘like with the 
Coca Cola. The children still drinkin’ so much o’ that overseas water 
that their piss start to look like a rainbow. Rainbows runnin’ down 
every tree in Forest reserve these days.’ 

Powell was talking to himself, a soft, reflective mutter of words 
dribbled slowly beyond Crim’s hearing: ‘All your future is mine, all 
my future .. .. “Tonight I remember uncle Titon,’ he said. 

‘Is that uncle haunt you from a child,’ said Crim. 

Powell seemed uneasy as they came into the first flush of light. 
They saw the heads of the crowd vaguely emerge from the tonelle. 
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Shovelling huge beads of sweat from his brow, Powell had pushed 
his hat askew. The light showed a coin of soot under his eye. Crim 
searched for an opening through the ragged edges of the crowd 
gathered on the mud banks of the tonelle. 

‘You lookin’ wicked,’ said Crim, ‘like you done dead.’ 

Powell was nervous. 

‘How many corpse comin’ up tonight?’ he asked. 

‘It have two,’ said Crim. ‘Papa Guru . . .’ 

‘Guru?’ Powell whispered. 

‘Guru self,’ said Crim. ‘You scared he go tell what Titon do?’ 

‘An’ who next?’ Powell asked, avoiding talk about his uncle. 

‘Guru comin’ first,’ said Crim, ‘then it have a boy what had some 
bad loss. He follow next.’ 

Crim stood tiptoe, trying to see Gort’s hands above the crowd. The 
music stirred his memory. He could see the women convulsed with 
dancing. 

‘Is like now so when I see Gort,’ said Crim, ‘I remember Jack o’ 
Lantern. Remember Jack o’ Lantern from Half Moon Bay?’ 

‘Best genius the bands ever discover,’ Powell said quietly. 

The music had swept his voice away. It seemed this music had 
always been there, immortal as the origin of water swinging new 
soundings up from the sea’s dark tomb of noise. And the women’s 
voices chanted the resurrection of two souls from the ocean’s deep 
chapel of skulls. The white skeletons had heard the call of the drums. 
The women grew hysterical with song. Each chant was an errand 
chased by the drums’ stern clap of steel. They knew the gods would 
come; yet danced as though their faith had been forgotten. The 
voices were tired, but the drums came to their aid, swelling each 
pulse with a loud refrain, feeding new energy to the night. Then the 
hard, clear rhythms of steel stooped to a hush, waiting for the 
anguished whisper of the chant; and the two were still, voice and 
drum, caught in an equal pause of quiet, making an equal partner- 
ship like the harmony of flesh wrapped round the bone. A stranger 
might have thought the music had stopped: the way their passion 
shrank and grew dim like the mortal end of breathing. But the drums 
rose again, ordering the chant to repeat its prayer, and the voices 
raced away, wailing a fearful cry under the muscular stride of the 
drums. 
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Nostalgia throbbed like a pain in every pulse of Crim’s heart beat. 

‘Remember when the police confiscate Jack o’ Lantern tenor 
drum?’ he said. 

‘Was like takin’ the air he breathe,’ said Powell. “Was a terrible 
shame what happen when he murder that constable man.’ 

‘Was terrible to hang,’ said Crim, ‘but he didn’t regret nothin’. I 
remember the mornin’ they pass death sentence, an’ the same Judge 
Benedict ask if he had any last words to say.’ 

‘No Steel Drum boy ever forget his voice,’ said Powell. 

‘I can hear it even now in Gort tenor drum,’ said Crim. ‘“Your 
Honour,” he said, “Your Honour, I don’t care who make the coun- 
try’s laws if they let me make the country’s music.”’ 

‘Is w'at those drums sayin’ now,’ said Powell. 

The noise grew louder than ever. The harmonies were dispersed, 
as the music battled over the tonelle, impatient to embrace the sky. 
The drums had dismantled the darkness; the music started delirium 
in the women’s eyes. They saw the leaves dance fatally down to their 
shuddering crust of roots. Rocks quivered, and every puddle of water 
froze like glass. The air was tight as steel around their throats; eyes 
gazed at the firmament that happened everywhere. Neither resurrec- 
tion nor descent could name its course. But the firmament was there 
a presence arriving in answer to the earth. All the elements had 
obeyed. And the drums rode their message through the night, moving 
deeper and deeper in dialogue with the dead. It seemed this music 
had always been there: a sermon of rhythms in revolt over the 
tonelle. 

‘I don’t care who make the country’s laws,’ said Crim, ‘if they let 
me make the country’s music.’ 

Powell was weeping his freedom tears. 
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WRITING IN THE 
WEST INDIES: A SURVEY 


The emergence of the West Indian novelists upon the contemporary 
scene, coinciding as it does with the federation of the islands upon 
the political, is a phenomenon which, during the last decade, has 
drawn a certain degree of attention to a hitherto neglected portion of 
the British Commonwealth. For it must always be remembered that 
The West Indies, in this context, does not really include the West 
Indies in the wider sense of the term, but only the smaller islands of 
the Caribbean Archipelago, that ‘great bow curving / From Florida 
down to the South American coast’, as one of our poets—A. J. Sey- 
mour in his For Christopher Columbus—has expressed it. 

Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the ‘great bow’. Of the four com- 
paratively large islands which comprise the Greater Antilles—Cuba, 
Hispaniola, which includes Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, and Jamaica—only the last-mentioned, the smallest of 
the group, is a member of the Federation, of which it is by far the 
largest. Of the other islands, that group which comprises the Lesser 
Antilles, we must exclude the American Virgin Islands, the French 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe (the largest of this group), 
and other smaller islands under Dutch sovereignty, leaving St Kitts, 
Nevis, Antigua, Dominica, St Lucia, Barbados, St Vincent, Trinidad 
and Tobago, and Grenada, the combined area of which does not 
exceed that of their partner, Jamaica. Not included in the Federation 
is the continental region of British Guiana, although it must be 
borne in mind that this colony shares similar problems and has 
always been regarded as forming part of the British Caribbean. 
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Indeed we shall find that her writers are currently classified as West 
Indian. This small scattered group of islands with an over-all area 
of approximately 8,000 square miles and a population of between 
three and four million,’ together with British Guiana (area 89,000 
square miles; population a little over half a million), constitutes what 
may be termed for the purpose of this essay The West Indies. 

One of the first things that must be grasped in dealing with the 
geography of the region is the separateness of its constituents. The 
tourist is prone to imagine that one can hop from island to island 
readily and without any great difficulty, that it is the easiest thing 
in the world for a visitor to, say, Kingston (Jamaica) to pay a call 
on some friend in Port-of-Spain (Trinidad), and so on. But com- 
munication between the islands is both expensive and (until the 
advent of air-service) difficult. There is no regular steamship service, 
travel by schooner is primitive and too often hazardous, and the 
people who can afford air travel prefer to visit Great Britain, Canada, 
or the u.s. Indeed, in the years preceding and during the war, the 
easiest way to travel from Barbados to Jamaica, a distance of 1,200 
miles, was via New York! 

In these circumstances each island has developed its own indi- 
viduality within the common way of life of the Caribbean, an 
individuality which is further complicated by the ethnic background. 
For although all have been under British rule for well over the past 
hundred years, yet in almost every island the composition of its 
inhabitants presents striking differences. France or Spain once 
exerted sovereignty over many, and British Guiana was a Dutch 
colony. In several islands, notably St Lucia and Dominica, a French 
patois is still the spoken communication of the many; East Indians 
form about fifty per cent. of the population of Trinidad and British 
Guiana; only a dwindling few of the original inhabitants of the 
islands, the Caribs, are to be found in St Vincent and Dominica; in 
Trinidad, East Indian, Spanish, French, Portuguese, Chinese, Eng- 
lish, and Negro, all combine to make up the cosmopolis of the West 
Indies. Only Barbados can claim an unbroken history of British rule 
and language. And the population of the whole area is predominantly 
Negro or of Negro origin. 


1These figures are approximate: there has been no recent census. 
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It is impossible in this article to do more than touch upon the 
history of The West Indies. Regarded as plantations by their various 
imperial owners, they were merely so many sources of revenue: 
plantations for the growing of (at first) tobacco, and then sugar cane. 
But the question of field labourers presented an acute problem: 
Europeans could not cope with the heat of the tropics. The in- 
digenous population of some of the islands, the Caribs, were any- 
thing but co-operative. And although at first indentured servants— 
political prisoners, opponents of Cromwell’s Irish rule, and followers 
of Monmouth’s rebellion—were shipped for that purpose to ‘the 
Barbados’, a more numerous and more efficient source of supply was 
soon to be put on the market—the African slave. Until the abandon- 
ment of this practice (1807) the African slave trade provided the 
colonists with the necessary supply of cheap labour. Later, a fresh 
source was tapped: indentured labour from the East, chiefly from 
India, which explains the large number of East Indians in Trinidad 
and British Guiana. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it may be said 
that there was no leisured middle class in the islands; there were no 
bookshops and few printing presses. Henry Nelson Coleridge, a 
cousin of the first Anglican bishop of Barbados, wrote in 1825: 

. except a few Creoles (i.e. children of European descent) . . . 
everyone regards the colony as a temporary lodging place where they 
must sojourn in sugar and molasses till their mortgages will let them 
live elsewhere. They call England their home, though many of them 
have never been there; they talk of writing home and going home 
and pique themselves more on knowing the result of a contested 
election in England than on mending the roads, establishing a 
police, or purifying a prison.’ 

Small wonder then that there was nothing in the way of literature 
in the islands: such writing as describes them comes from without, 
from visitors, a typical example of which is the Journal of Monk 
Lewis who wrote of Jamaica. Perhaps one exception may be men- 
tioned. Dr M. J. Chapman of Barbados, who received his early 
education in that island, had some books of poetry published in 
England. Of his translation of Homer, Blackwood’s Magazine (Edin- 
burgh) wrote: ‘We despair of showing any version equal to Mr. 
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Chapman’s of the loves of Mars and Venus.’ His best-known book, 
Barbados and Other Poems (c. 1830), written with the memory of 
the Haitian Revolution fresh in mind, evokes the following lines, a 
tribute to the happier conditions in his island home, which may 
serve as an example of his verse: 

Lo! where the gang assembled wields the hoe, 

And each begins his own appointed row, 

Song and the jocund laugh are heard around— 

Quirk upon quirk and ready jokes abound. 


The task allotted they with ease can do: 
No shapes of dread affright, their steps pursue . . . 


But for all that, it is hardly necessary to state that the lot of the 
slave was a degrading one. It was not until well on in the nineteenth 
century that any concerted attempt was made to educate the emanci- 
pated Negro. It was during this period that the European and his 
descendants, and the Negro, and the ever-growing population of the 
offspring of the illegitimate union of the two races, were learning 
to live together in harmony, a condition which may be said to exist 
more or less to the present day. 

We may regard this period as a time of the sowing of the seed. 
The new West Indian was busy acquainting himself with Shake- 
speare and Milton and Dickens and Macaulay. 

‘The first positive break in the West Indian silence came in 
Jamaica at the turn of the century. Two pens may be singled out. 
The first was that of the Creole plantation owner and newspaper 
editor, H. G. de Lisser, who published several novels with a Carib- 
bean setting through the London house of Methuen. . . . A more 
violent muse took birth in the policeman, Claude McKay, who 
published Songs of Jamaica, and then Constabulary Ballads, before 
leaving for Harlem in 1912. . . . Possibly more significant is . . . the 
civil servant Macdermot . . . under the name of Tom Redcam. 
Because he was faithful to his own soil, he succeeded in firing the 
enthusiasm of a small group of poets, most probably the present 
doyen of Jamaican letters, Claire McFarlane, and a school of lady 
poets, whose tuneful measures, mainly based on the rhythm of 
hymns, adorned an Imperial anthology published in 1924.” 


“Henry Swanzy: Writing in the British Caribbean. 
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In this connection must also be mentioned the name of another 
Jamaican, Adolphe Roberts, historian and poet, whose Villanelle of 
the Living Pan is perhaps his best-known work. 

The next upsurge comes from Trinidad ‘around the year 1930— 
an industrialized island at a time of slump. The main names are those 
of the novelist Alfred Mendes, the writer C. L. R. James, the 
journalist George Padmore (Malcolm Nurse). The first two have 
written novels of considerable merit, of a realist kind [Mendes: 
Pitch Lake and Black Fawns; James: Minty Alley, and later, a study 
of the Haitian Revolution, The Black Jacobins} . . . while Padmore 
is almost entirely a political journalist who was even for a short time 
a member of the Moscow Soviet. For his part, Mendes went to 
America, from which he has . . . returned; James went to England. 
Such an exodus is perhaps typical of the school. For it will be seen 
that they, no less than the “Imperialists” of Jamaica, were reacting 
to world-wide tides.’ 

During the first thirty years of this century there were other signs 
of literary activity in the islands. There were always being printed, 
at their authors’ expense, pamphlets, booklets, ‘little magazines’ of 
which may be mentioned The Beacon of Trinidad, edited by Albert 
Gomes, and The Outlook of Barbados, edited by Clennel Wickham, 
to say nothing of the various stories, poems, and articles that ap- 
peared in the press; but the ‘separateness’ of the islands which has 
been already alluded to renders adequate comment on these sporadic 
effusions, without extensive research, extremely difficult. 

It was not until the war years that West Indian writers began to 
realize how complete was their isolation, and at the same time to try 
to break down the barrier by means of a new means of communica- 
tion, the radio. 

It was in 1942 that the British Broadcasting Corporation intro- 
duced on its overseas service the Caribbean Voices program. 

This program, at first edited by Una Marson, a Jamaican and 
author of several volumes of verse—one of which, Towards the Stars, 
was published in London—served as a rallying point for West Indian 
writers. The half-hour program on the ssc’s Overseas Service broad- 
cast on Sundays was eagerly looked forward to, and for the first time 


3Henry Swanzy: ibid. 
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West Indians were able to become acquainted with the work of their 
fellow-islanders. 

This period too witnessed various attempts to publicize the litera- 
ture of the region. The English magazine Life and Letters (now 
defunct) published two editions entirely devoted to West Indian 
writing, and three ‘little magazines’ appeared on the market, two of 
which have continued to function up to the present day. From 
Jamaica there came Focus edited by Edna Manley, the wife of the 
(now) Premier, which was perhaps the most consciously literary, 
and provided a complete introduction to the writers of that island. 
Unfortunately only three editions of this comprehensive journal were 
destined to appear: those of 1943, 1948, and 1956. Bim (Barbados) 
and Kyk-Over-Al (British Guiana) made their bow in 1942 and 
1945 respectively, and, less ambitious in design and scope, have 
continued publication twice a year although not without frequent 
crises. Bim* (the word is defined in the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
as ‘an inhabitant of Barbados’) was first produced by the Young 
Men’s Progressive Club, and its contents were more or less confined 
to the members of the club, but since its eighth issue it has included 
writers from all over the Caribbean. Kyk-Over-Al,5 which is the 
name of an old Dutch fort, is supported largely by the cultural so- 
cieties of the colony. Number 22 (1957) provides what may be con- 
sidered as the best anthology of West Indian poetry to date. 

Almost all the writers who have since achieved a wider fame in the 
literary world had their initial work appear in one or other of these 
magazines. 

It was in 1946 CI think) that Henry Swanzy assumed editorship 
of the Caribbean Voices program of the ssc. It is to Henry Swanzy 
more than to anyone else that West Indian writers owe their thanks 
and, in some degree, their encouragement and inspiration. A con- 
scientious and shrewd critic, he devoted himself to a comprehensive 
study of their efforts, and his talks, “The Last Six Months’, over a 
period of some eight or nine years produced the constructive criticism 
and comment that had been so sadly needed all along. 


4Bim, edited by Frank A. Collymore and W. Therold Barnes, Woodville, 
Chelsea Road, St Michael, Barbados, W.I. 

5Kyk-Over-Al, edited by A. J. Seymour, 23, North Road, Bourda, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 
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Perhaps a quotation from Henry Swanzy’s Prolegomena to a West 
Indian Culture® might be appropriate: 

It is not inconceivable that of all the English-speaking world, the 
West Indies may be revealed as the place most suited for maintenance 
of a literary tradition. For real maintenance relies upon real develop- 
ment and to that almost every important factor in the Caribbean 
conspires . . . the new social need for self-consciousness, which _politi- 
cally takes the form of Nationalism . . . the special need to communi- 
cate provided by small islands . . . the racial stock of a potential writer 
is one of the richest in the world, providing wonderful chances of 
cross-fertilization . . . the self-realization of a people through the accep- 
tance and sublimation of the facts of slavery and the colour bar are the 
grand theme for tragedy and eventual triumph. There is all the colour 

. of a rich peasant life. And . . . there is reverence for the word, 
preserved in a society still largely illiterate. . . . 


In this and two other essays, one in a Dutch radio journal and the 
other in the u.s. publication Books Abroad (1956), Henry Swanzy 
analyses the literary situation and goes on to mention the most signifi- 
cant of ‘close on a hundred writers’ whose scripts had been read over 
the BBC programs. 

And it must always be borne in mind that no claim can be made 
that there is such a thing as a West Indian literature per se. What- 
ever there may be in the nature of a literature is in process of forma- 
tion, a fusion not only of divergent cultures but of divergent levels 
of living and thinking. The fundamental culture is Western Euro- 
pean, and it is significant to note that those writers of East Indian 
birth and heritage who have made their names as novelists (Selvon 
and Naipaul) write in the Western tradition. 

Of the ‘close on a hundred writers’ who contributed to Caribbean 
Voices, the names of a very few have reached a wider public: only 
those of the successful novelists. What of the many others? Let us 
glance at the names of some of the chief contributors to the series of 
programs. And first at the poets who, as in any other community, 
have less chance of popularity. 

Of these the most important is Derek Walcott. Born in St Lucia 
less than thirty years ago, he had, before he was twenty-one, pub- 
lished in editions of 200 copies each, 25 Poems, Epitaph for the 
Young, and Henri Christophe; and later Poems. He is also the author 


‘Caribbean Quarterly, the official journal of the University College of the 
West Indies: La Fantasie Road, St Ann’s, Port of Spain, Trinidad, W.I. 
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of several plays, both one-act and full length, and was commissioned 
to write Drums and Colours, the episodic historical drama which 
formed one of the highlights of the Festival of Arts at the inaugura- 
tion of the Federation of the West Indies at Port of Spain in 1958, 
Derek Walcott, to quote Henry Swanzy again, ‘is riddled with in- 
fluences—Eliot, Dylan Thomas, now Yeats—and he suffers from the 
claustrophobia of the brilliant mind, which is not exposed to the 
bracing and sometimes dampening competition of its peers. His 
fundamental problem is to find a form to fit the coat of many colours 
that he can make out of modern English—puns, ellipses, a riot of 
word-play for its own sake, which exceeds in happy fecundity, and 
also perhaps in irrelevance, any of the younger poets writing in 
modern England. . . . Walcott, more than any other West Indian 
poet, is least West Indian, or at least most aware of the West Indian 
dilemma, since almost all his inspiration is literary: 


Now that these islands creep, that once were 
Whispers under the thunder of neurotic continents.’7 


It is typical of Walcott’s devotion to literature that up to the present 
he has found no niche in the commercial or professional social life, 
living as best he can for his art. 

Next there are George Campbell and Michael Smith, both of 
Jamaica. Campbell’s First Poems, published in the early 40s, gave 
voice to the ‘nationalist’ upsurge in that colony, and acted as a 
catalyst for other poets of that island. Although many of his poems 
were political in content, yet he wrote with a moving eloquence of 
the everyday and of the people of his island home. Unfortunately, 
like Claude McKay, he has since sought his living abroad, and his 
voice is silent. Smith, more personal in his approach, is perhaps best 
known by his long poem, Testament, and for others which display a 
genuinely religious emotion and an awareness of the lack of this in 
the human situation. 

Then there are the Guianese poets, A. J. Seymour, Wilson Harris, 
and Martin Carter. Seymour published two small volumes of poetry, 
Sun's in my Blood and Over Guiana, Clouds, both of which had a 
profound influence on his fellow-poets, and he is deeply imbued with 
the sense of Caribbean history. He has also edited, in addition to 
Kyk, a series of Miniature Poets, to which several of those mentioned 


THenry Swanzy: The Literary Situation in the Contemporary Caribbean. 
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in this section have contributed. Wilson Harris, a lonely figure, also 
possessed of this sense of the historical which travels back to the 
myths of Greece, broods over the riddle of Time, and his long pub- 
lished poem Eternity to Season is unique in form and treatment. 
Martin Carter is primarily a political writer whose rhetorical verse 
is one of impassioned appeal for social reform. 

Special mention must be made of E. M. Roach of Tobago, at that 
time a dependency of the larger island of Trinidad. Roach’s poetry, 
never collected in book form, offers some of the most lyrical of the 
Caribbean, and the opening lines of his best-known, Homestead, 

Seven splendid cedars break the trades 
From the thin gables of my house, 
Seven towers of song when the trades rage 


Through their rich season foliage 


may provide some indication of its quality. 

Among the many other frequent contributors to the program may 
be noted Philip Sherlock, now Vice-Principal of the University 
College of the West Indies, H. D. Carberry, Vivian Virtue, Basil 
MacFarlane, John Figueroa (all of Jamaica), Cecil Herbert, H. M. 
Telemaque, Barnabas Ramon-Fortuné of Trinidad; E. M. Keane, 
Daniel Williams, Owen Campbell of St Vincent; and William S. 
Arthur, Geoffrey Drayton, L. E. Brathwaite, A. N. Forde, George 
Lamming, and the writer of this article from Barbados. 

One other name must be mentioned (although he was not a 
contributor to the program): that of H. A. Vaughan of Barbados, in 
whose sole volume, Sandy Lane and Other Poems, is displayed a 
classicism which shines amidst its compeers. 

If 1 devote more space to the poets than to the prose writers of the 
program, it is because, with the exception of two locally published 
anthologies, Kyk No. 22 and Caribbean Quarterly (Volume v, 
Number 3), they have as yet not been successful in reaching an 
audience outside the Caribbean. 

This is not the case with the prose writers, many of whom have 
since had their work published both in England and in the u.s. A 
mere list of the most important of them would prove tedious; a very 
few names must sufhce. In addition to Victor Reid, Edgar Mittel- 
holzer, George Lamming, Samuel Selvon, Roger Mais, and Ian 
Carew, whose work will be considered later, there should be 
mentioned V. S. Naipaul (the father of the novelist, and now 
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deceased), Ernest Carr and Cecil Gray of Trinidad; John Mansfield, 
Inez Sibley, Claude Thompson, and A. E. T. Henry of Jamaica; and 
Karl Sealy, L. E. Brathwaite, and John Wickham of Barbados, most 
of whom, as far as I know, are yet writing with the hope of achieving 
a wider audience.® 

In 1955 Henry Swanzy left London for Ghana and thereafter the 
program waned and has since been discontinued. But by that time 
the W.I. novelists had appeared on the scene, and from 1950 onwards 
their continued success has been remarkable. Francis Wyndham in 
Harper's Bazaar wrote last year: ‘. . . just as more and more of the 
good novels published recently in France come from North Africa, 
so in England during the 1950s a handful of West Indian writers 
are producing fresh and interesting books, unusual both in content 
and style. . . . It is in their variety, their vigour, their individual 
treatment of unhackneyed material, which distinguishes them from 
many of the more superficially accomplished but less adventurous 
and less promising of their English contemporaries.’ 

And first I would select Edgar Mittelholzer. Mittelholzer was the 
pioneer of the group. He was the first of them to have a novel, 
Corentyne Thunder (1941), published while he was still living in 
his native colony, British Guiana. The book met with limited success 
and most of the edition was destroyed in the Blitz. In that year he 
enlisted in the Trinidad Royal Naval Reserve. After demobilization, 
he remained in Trinidad and wrote furiously. But no further novel 
was accepted, and so he determined to seek his fortune in London 
whither he migrated in 1948. Two years later his Morning at the 
Office met with the approval of the critics, and he was launched on 
his career. Novel after novel flowed from his pen, and to date he has 
had no fewer than fifteen to his credit. Most of these have a West 
Indian setting: his Shadows Move Among Them, a Utopia of the 
Guianese jungle, afterwards dramatized and produced by Moss Hart 
at the Martin Beck Theatre (New York) under the title Climate in 
Eden, and his Kaywana trilogy, in which he traces the fortunes of a 
Guianese family over a period of nearly two hundred years, are 
perhaps the best known. Mittelholzer is first and foremost a story- 
teller: he possesses a rare gift for atmosphere and characterization; a 


8] have just been informed that Faber & Faber (London) expect to publish a 
collection of West Indian short stories edited by Andrew Salkey of Jamaica in 
the near future. 
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type of Nietzschean philosophy permeates his work; and, perhaps as 
the result of the social taboos of his early environment, he rails 
against hypocrisy in matters of religion and sex, so that in many of 
his novels a veritable psychopathia sexualis is presented. Mittel- 
holzer’s success in London encouraged other writers to follow him 
thither. 

But before we pass on to these it is necessary to consider the work 
of the Jamaican journalist Victor Reid. His first novel, New Day, 
was published in the u.s. in 1949, and in London the following 
year. New Day tells of the struggle of the islanders for greater politi- 
cal liberty, and traces this theme from the Morant Bay rising of 
1865 to the granting of home rule seventy-nine years later. The 
central character is an old man who relates the story in a language 
which the author created for the purpose, a blend of biblical and 
local rhythms which proved highly evocative. Reid did not leave 
Jamaica; he has been able to make a living at home. This has no 
doubt affected the quantity, though not the quality, of his output, 
for only one other novel of his has appeared: The Leopard (1958). 
The scene of this is set in Kenya, and its accuracy of detail and its 
presentation of the psychology of its protagonist, a tribesman, single 
it out as a remarkable tour de force. 

Samuel Selvon of Trinidad and George Lamming of Barbados 
were the first to follow Mittelholzer’s example, the two of them 
sailing for England on the same boat in 1948. Selvon’s novel, A 
Brighter Sun, appeared in 1952. A story of village life, it won the 
unstinted praise of The Times Literary Supplement. His most suc- 
cessful novel to date is The Lonely Londoners. Selvon is a humorist 
of distinction. He writes in the raciest of Trinidadian creolese, a 
style which the New Yorker critic defined as a ‘tich home-cooked 
syntax of scrambled verbs and floating antecedent-free pronouns, the 
casual poetic slang, and the nerveless non-stop rhythms that seem 
in the end to tap all the grammatical bumps into ‘shape.’ There is 
more than humour in his stories of West Indian emigrants in Lon- 
don, there is fun; he speaks with the authentic voice of the under- 
privileged, owning little or nothing, but kind-hearted, pleasure- 
loving, free, and gay. 

George Lamming’s first novel, In the Castle of my Skin, was 
published in 1953. This semi-autobiographical story and the others 
which followed marked him out as the most important of the West 
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Indian writers: the thought is more profound, the writing more 
mature. But Lamming is essentially a poet: his quest of the sources 
and texture of the thoughts of his characters and the words in which 
he clothes their thoughts often lead him to pay too little attention 
to the form and structure of the story: he is not popular with the 
casual reader. But of his essential worth there can be no doubt: much 
of his writing, especially of his dialogue, compounded from his 
native Barbadian dialect and fraught with Elizabethan phrases and 
thythms, bears the undisputed stamp of great talent. In 1957 he 
was awarded the Somerset Maugham Prize for Literature. 

Next, Roger Mais of Jamaica. He was well advanced in middle 
age when he went to London. He had led a full life—writing, 
painting, talking, protesting against injustice in any form, and 
utterly sincere in everything he did. He had suffered imprisonment 
for his political opinions. He was destined to write only three 
novels, of which the first and best known, published in 1953, was 
The Hills Were Joyful Together. It is packed full with incident 
and suspense, and, as might be expected, is a passionate protest 
against conditions prevailing among the poor of his homeland. 
Roger Mais died two years later in Jamaica. 

Another Jamaican, John Hearne, was the next to appear on the 
scene. So far there are four novels to his credit: the first, Voices 
under the Window, being published in 1957. Hearne writes with 
perspicacity of Jamaican society, from the well-to-doto the down- 
and-out; he is eminently readable. It is perhaps in his novels that 
the non-West-Indian reader will find his best introduction to the 
writing of the area, since the transition to Caribbean speech and 
way of life is less sharply marked than in most of the novels of 
the other writers. All his novels have received excellent press notices 
in England. 

V. S. Naipaul, the other Trinidadian of East Indian parentage, 
writes of the underprivileged and of the back streets of Port-of- 
Spain. Unlike Selvon, he writes in impeccable English, but like 
Selvon, is a genuine humorist. His detached, shrewdly observant 
style lends itself admirably to satire, and his first novel The Mystic 
Masseur provides an excellent example of sophisticated writing. 

The other novelists to be noted are Ada Quayle, a Jamaican, with 
one novel, The Mistress (1957) to her credit—a story of plantation 
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life in the early years of the present century, starkly realistic; Jan 
Carew of British Guiana, with two stories of the Guianese back- 
woods, both fast-moving and entertaining—the first, Black Midas, 
published in 1958; Geoffrey Drayton who writes a charming story 
of childhood in a Barbadian planter’s home, Christopher (1959); 
E. R. Braithwaite of British Guiana, whose To Sir, with Love 
(1959), with its story of a West Indian Negro instructing the youth 
of London’s East End in the elements of cleanliness, decency, and 
loving-kindness depicts a delicately ironical picture of the whirligig 
of time bringing in his revenges; and Andrew Salkey, another 
Jamaican, whose A Quality of Violence has just been published. 

I am only too conscious of the omission of any mention of drama 
in the foregoing summary. In Jamaica and Barbados at least there 
is a long tradition of theatre, but the productions have not been 
indigenous: touring companies from England and the u.s., garrisons 
stationed in the islands, and various groups of amateurs have for 
the past two hundred years made most of the world’s dramatists 
familiar to local audiences; but it is only very recently that the 
West Indian dramatist has come before the public, especially in 
Jamaica and in Trinidad. Since I have been geographically de- 
barred from seeing any of these plays, and since the only two to 
have been published in book form to date are Derek Walcott’s 
Henri Christophe and Errol John’s Moon on a Rainbow Shawl, 
produced on the London stage in 1958, I must of necessity refrain 
from comment. 

What of the future of West Indian writing? Why is it that West 
Indian writers make their homes in England? 

The answer to the second question is not far to seek, and it will 
be seen that the answer to the first is bound up with it. 

Although there is a relatively large reading public, there are not 
enough book-buyers; and if we are to except the Pioneer Press® of 
Jamaica which has, during the past few years, brought out a score or 
so of paper-backs, there is no publishing house in the region. The 
writer simply cannot afford to depend on the home market. 

What the future holds for West Indian writing remains to be 
seen. The potential is there, encouragement has been much more 
noticeable in recent years, the awareness of nationalism has done 


*The Pioneer Press, 148-156 Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamaica, W.I. 
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much to overcome the note of protest of ‘colonialism’ which was ; 
so noticeable in the writing of twenty years ago and which has been 
replaced by a more detached view of prevailing conditions, the 
rapid march of education for the masses—all these factors are hope- : 
ful signs, but against them must be matched the realization that The 
West Indies have yet to attain economic independence within the 
Commonwealth. 

Until their resources are developed and a larger leisured class 
interested in the arts emerges, the dedicated writer or artist must 
seek a living abroad. 


SWANS 


By no other name are these 

The imperturbable birds more beautiful, 
No likelier image for the summer's curl 
Of white light caught from the sea’s 
Arterial cells; or the moon’s wry 

Face carved on the curved aristocratic sky. ) 


Sailing the solitude of their customary waters 

Dark and dimpled, in the windy morning, 

Instinct prompts a ritual of preening 

The rude arrangement of their feathers, 

And leaping with the leaping light of dawn 


They crown the river with a white perfection. 


Later the circus arrives 

With its ready-made apparatus of pleasures, 
Dogs and women and the dutiful masters 

Of small boats swimming their lives 

Through charted areas of water 

And chuckled warnings of the wind’s laughter. 


The birds thoughtful, decorous, austere, 
Retreat to a far side of the river, 
Their eyes held in a puzzled stare 
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Measure their recently arrived spectator. 
Some cluster to a deep deliberation 
Or ponder in amazement their own reflection. 


Leisurely the evening ambles, 

Through the stained air, on torn leaves, 

Over the lame, dry grasses, 

Sadly, silently the late light falls, 

And the waving curl of water dies 

Where the winged white quietude at anchor lies. 


Now blank desertion fills the senses, 
Over the howling city 

Louder than the cry of industry, 

The moon sheds a contagion of madness, 
And water fills the eyes of the visitor 
Entering the legend of this historic river. 


GEORGE LAMMING 
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A REQUIEM FOR DAN’L MOORE 


Tommy Moore lay between the sheets and thought that 
At a quarter to seven in the morning when day breaks upon the 
roofs of East Town and the yellow sunlight leaking down the wall 
is hot and eager as a wish in hell, then the bells and steam whistles 
of the Quarter rip you to pieces. 
He rubbed his eyes and murmured something sleepily and thought 
that 
At a quarter to seven in the morning when the allnight seller of 
banana fritters fattens her cheeks to puff out the oil lamp, the 
thlack thlack you hear under the hurrying feet is the street- 
sweeper’s longhandled broom snatching at the gutter to put into 
heaps 
empty beer cans grumbling and lurching illtemperedly out 
of the way 
twists of fruit peel crushed by a thlack to a hearse for a foolish 
cockroach 
cigarette ends puffed lovingly down to the gentle fragment 
broken bricks that in the fight last night were more powerful 
than an arm. 
He stretched and dreamily remembered the slim little fishermen 
who with their twinkling knives had fenced the cops from his 
brother, and in his head he swore like them, thinking 
At a quarter to seven the cracked old bell in the boatyard rattles 
your teeth as he tells his lazy caulkers it’s time to be at the tar and 


This is Chapter Ten from a forthcoming novel. 
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oakum. And that other one, the wide-mouthed one in the tannery 
loosens her tongue in a clangour and empties your head of sleep. 
Then it is the turn of the steam whistles at the Ice Company and 
the railroad roundhouse and McGaffey’s foundry to lace you with 
their whips, ordering you to open your eyes and smell the stinks 
of the tannery. 
And with the sleep still knotted in his limbs, young Tommy Moore 
opened his eyes and thought 
I'll lay on my back looking up at the ceiling and say Good Morn- 
ing, Ceiling. What a shame it is that the mice have picked up 
soot from the kitchen and blackened your face with their shoes as 
they walk upsidedown through that hole to their own houses. 
And when he heard the noises outside in the street, Tommy Moore 
groped drowsily around in his head and said to one of the noises 
Good Morning Jim the Donkey, hauling Milk Headley’s cart going 
by in Fleet Street and telling me good morning back by the flap- 
ping of your ears. 
Good Morning Carpenter Mahoney-O. 
Your hammer falls thickly now, Carpenter Mahoney-O. You've 
bought the rosettes of purple satin and you're nailing them on the 
inside of the coffin so the dear old one will rest softly— 
And then he was bolt upright, last night flooding into his mind and 
saying the good mornings quicker now, like this 
Good Morning, Room. 
Good Morning Soap and Towel and Toothbrush. 
And in the shower, shivering as he looked up, he said 
Good morning Shower. 
Please to kill me Shower. 
And the cold water fell and killed him. 
Johnny the Poet had a message for his friend Tommy Moore and so 
he climbed the fence at the back of No. 11 and hooked his insteps 
to the top bar of the fence and leaned forward until his balance 
broke and he hit the side of the house on his hands and chest. Now 
he was looking down through the bathroom window grinning at the 
antics of his friend and he called through the rush of water, 
‘Skunky small one?’ 
Tommy Moore turned his soapy face upward. He was used to 
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being summoned this way by Johnny. No going to the front door 
for the Poet. 

‘The Piano Mover wants to see you. You know the Mover? He 
was the crook who knew the police would have Jimmy Lovelace even 
before we found it out. You remember the Mover? You remember 
Jimmy Lovelace?’ 

A hammer knocked in Tommy Moore’s narrow chest. Who in 
East Town could forget Jimmy Lovelace? He was martyred by a 
policeman’s bullet. They held the wake for Jimmy Lovelace in 
Solomon’s Yard where they dock the schooners coming in with salt 
and turtle from the Cayman Islands. And who would not remember 
forever the mullets which had been cooked in oil until the bones 
vanished into an idea under the tongue? The bread had been baked 
in the shapes of cherubims so that Jimmy Lovelace would have an 
easy time at the Gate; for would St Peter not have looked down and 
seen that the friends of Jimmy Lovelace ate food of holy figures for 
the good of his soul? 

A Coromante girl named Kedala had led the singing at the Wake. 
And the Poet who was older than Tommy Moore had observed that 
you knew her for Coromante by the hard curve of her flanks and 
the wing-slant to her eyes and her skin the sweet sable your fingers 
whimpered to stroke. And nobody in East Town would ever forget 
that 

sweet Jimmy Lovelace 
blessed Jimmy Lovelace 
holy Jimmy Lovelace 


who had emptied a burlap bag full of half bricks on the heads of the 
constables before they were forced to shoot him, was that night as 
much martyr as St Stephen under the stones. 

‘The Piano Mover has news about your brother, the celebrated 
Dan’! Moore,’ Johnny the Poet said. Sunlight slanted down on the 
side of his face and lit up the malice in it. ‘He’s down by the Marine 
Board full of news about your brother from Walker the Policeman.’ 

The Piano Mover was a brokendown old thief who now cleaned 
the police barracks for his keep. But he still retained his loyalty for 
East Town, shedding the pieces of information that could help a 
man on the run. Tommy Moore whinnied a small cry as he dived 
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for the shower cock. He towelled fast and, the skin wet yet, he drew 
on his clothing and raced through the yard. Aunt Caro’s suspicious 
yell hit him on the back of the head and he turned and flailed a hand 
at her, begging her to be quiet for no matter that it was daylight, 
Walker and his dirty policemen were no doubt about and abroad. 
He fled into Fleet Street among the fast-walking people, their heads 
full of clocks. 

The railroad men in blue dungarees hurrying to beat seven o'clock. 

Dockyard men in navy canvas shoes softly racing to flog seven 
o'clock. 

He wiped his face with the tail of his shirt and swarmed swiftly 
past them. He slowed at the corner of Harbour street, edged his head 
past the angle of the Marine Board building and rolled his eyes along 
the pavement until he saw the down-at-heels police regulation boots 
worn by the Piano Mover. His head down in the secretive way he 
figured a man needed to act if he would outfox the constabulary, he 
slid to the sidewalk and sidled his bottom along it towards the boots. 
The black leather boots waited for a lull in the trafic of seven 
o'clock feet and then spoke. 

‘Take this to your aunt Caro Moore,’ said the boots. ‘Tell her the 
police have put capture-at-any-cost against Dan’l Moore’s name.’ 

At the mouth of hell, Tommy Moore asked shakily: ‘Is the 
sergeant that was knifed dead, then?’ 

‘Maimed until they can patch him up,’ the Piano Mover said, his 
eyes inside the crowd. Nobody could link him with the little boy 
sitting on the sidewalk near his foot. ‘But you can tell Caro the 
policeman will live.’ 

The Poet, panting from the chase after his friend, slipped up 
beside Tommy Moore. ‘Who has the case?’ he asked the Piano Mover, 
making ready to punish Tommy Moore for outdistancing him so 
badly through the crowd. 

‘Who the hell but Walker,’ the Piano Mover said impatiently. 

‘And Walker is a hanging man,’ the Poet said in a hollow voice 
as he pushed Tommy Moore to the brink. 

A hanging man, cried Tommy Moore in his head. The man who 
had led the Good Friday raid on Sugarfoot Hogarth’s gang. And 
because of Walker's raid, they had hanged Hogarth and buried him 
with his feet pointed south. 
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It had been a battle to talk about from the first spring of the 
fists-O. 

Hogarth had been in the ring, a smart man with his fists as he was 
with his dandy linen suits. And his gangsters were also strong men 
of repute with the iron knuckledusters, and tonight, as all East Town 
saw through the half-opened blinds of their windows, they fought 
like the holy hosts. But a plank did for a policeman and they hanged 
Hogarth at the next Assizes and buried him with his feet pointed 
south and not east as one would a Christian. 

‘It’s seven o'clock, gotto go to work,’ the Piano Mover said, stepping 
down into the crowd. And the boots firm and heavy on his feet, he 
thought he walked with a policeman’s stride, but those who saw him 
saw a shuffling old man swinging his arms foolishly light for such 
a poor walk. 

But the Piano Mover strode proudly on, thinking how fine it was 
to be going to work and not hiding from the police like Dan’l Moore. 


THE PARROTS 


O flight ecstatic O screaming birds 


Always when evening stains the skies 
With its rich hibiscus shades 

Westward you wing your way in ecstasy 
Carving your curves on clouds 

And curving mingle your raucous cries 
With the resonant tone of the sea. 


O birds O birds in ecstasy flying 


Confess your fear of forest strife 

Where tongue and heart of singing bird 
In a flash by fanged death are smothered, 
And cleave to trees clawed vines 
Continually seeking to leech the veins 


Of the flesh that gives them life. 


THE PARROTS 


O birds ecstatic O screaming birds 


At the water's edge where the tansy grows 
Where waves pick at rocks incessantly 

And blossom into flowers of foam 

Strides one who flees with a scream 

From the fangs and claws of his fellows 
And from bitterness tries to wring beauty 


O birds O screaming birds O birds 


Note how he trembles and turns, 

As if in a dream and with piercing moans 
He burns to the bone and fiercely mourns 
For the ancient bird men once called love 
Is a tangle of feathers tossed and torn 


And the rude hawk, hate, rules above. 
O birds O birds in ecstasy flying 


Follow this fellow and scream your cry, 
Pierce his heart with your vivid hope 
That the ancient bird dead does not lie, 


Restore his radiant tongue; 
And then O birds O screaming birds 
From tongue and heart will be wrung. 


What words ecstatic what singing words. 


CECIL HERBERT 
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1954. April 24th. Newhaven. 


The quite unbelievable selfishness of Paris: an ugly, terrible concen- 
tration on the brute fact of staying alive. The people remind me of 
men struggling perpetually in a quicksand, where they can only keep 
from suffocation by the most intricate, unflagging effort. It is a 
callousness born of mortal fear, and it is more marked among the 
artists than any other group. Everyone understands that if he were 
to pause for an instant and consider another it might be his death. 
This, and the wandering groups of beggars, the hunched, boneless 
sacks of rags you see crumpled against the wall of every Métro 
corridor; sunk in a sleep that is not really recuperation, but the 
bottom point of destitution. 

That’s the bad side of Paris. And the good? The intelligence, the 
seriousness with which this city seems to endow every one who comes 
to it. There is the trivial and the second-rate too, of course, but the 
people in Paris are readier to accept the prime and adventurous 
explorations in art than in any other city I have seen. They take 
experiment and originality for granted. This is the good thing about 
Paris. This, and the manner in which it very firmly insists on ele- 
gance in the design of the city and quality in the food and drink. 
Nothing in Paris, not even the Eiffel Tower, can quite escape a little 
element of fineness: there is nothing there quite as grossly dead as 
the Albert Memorial. Nothing that asphyxiates you so completely 
with its corruption as Regent Street. 
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September 5th. Chateauneuf. 


The house with green shutters: the home of Madame T. and her 
four ripe, handsome daughters. A tall, blank-faced building that 
overhangs the road like a cliff. The three rows of green shutters are 
always closed. A long double flight of stairs leads up from the yard 
to the entrance on the first floor. Over the doorway is a vine, and in 
the shadow of the stairs before the house, a little white rabbit in a 
cage. 

No man ever seems to call at the house. Often when I pass, the 
eldest of the daughters is sitting on one of the long flights of steps, 
sunning the taut glossy skin of her full legs, with her dress pulled 
up to the waist. Her sisters and two or three young girl cousins are 
either in the yard or leaning out of the kitchen window. Madame T., 
large, smiling, and fertile, beams from the landing. Everywhere the 
female seems to be spilling out of the shuttered recesses of this house. 
But never a single man. Never a lover, a would-be lover, a caller. 
Where, I ask myself, are the men in their lives? And sometimes, less 


idly, what has happened to them? 


September 20th. Chdéteauneuf. 


Autumn is perhaps the really great season. Great in the sense of a 
majestic serenity, a calm and ordered music that no other season can 
show. Now the roof of the sky at night is higher, smoother and 
clearer than any other sky I can remember. The air seems stiller and 
more delicious in temperature. Even the crickets have lost that insis- 
tent raucousness of summer and play a deliberate, melodious 
counterpoint. 

During the days, the blue is inconceivably deep and pure and | 
seem to be seeing the line of pines on the hill, against the sky, for 
the first time. Everywhere, in the fields and on the hills, the colours 
have become softer, richer, more subtle. The whole land breathes a 
reassuring benevolence and plenty, and the houses are received more 
closely into the landscape; they don’t stand so starkly against it as 
they did a month ago. Everywhere, during the days now, there is a 
spilling of transparent gold, blue and green. 
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October 26th. London. 


England for me, now, has become more than a place where | live 
because of certain national advantages. It seems to have seized me at 
a physical and emotional level which I can’t yet wholly explain. My 
sensuous appreciation, for instance, which in Paris is almost abstract 
(a cold appreciation of form in which women, houses, customs are 
all part of an aesthetic pattern), in London is immediately more 
personal, more painful, closer related to my creative urge. Particu- 
larly so in my relationships to women: in Paris I feel almost no 
sexual desire—at the most a casual flurry of dry lust—come and gone 
like a powder of fine spray in the face. Utterly different to the slow, 
powerful tides of desire and appreciation that stir in me when I go 
about in London. 

Walking in London today, over Westminster Bridge, my delight 
in the sight, smell, and feel of the purple-grey mist, the dirty water, 
the crowds; my relish of speech rhythms and the sound of London— 


all this sensed with the intensity of a convalescent. 


The middle twenties is probably the most egotistical age. A man is 
old enough then to consciously order his powers and to have a good 
idea of the function his powers can play in the world. But he is also 
young enough to be frightened of those powers being obscured by a 
jealous conspiracy of elders: particularly those elders who are his 
friends. 

Not yet old enough to accept the biological relationship of the 
older and younger generation, he often works out all his resentment 
and anxiety on one particular member of the former. This hostility 
is intensified by the fact that in his relationship with older men he 
still has a residue of the childish sense of obligation: vestigial traces 
of that uneasy sense of being actually or potentially a malefactor, 
which is a concept of themselves adults carefully build into children 
as a means of protecting the grown-up world. The resentment that a 
man of twenty-five feels on sensing, in himself, this disadvantage of 
childhood can make his hostility—to the older person he selects as the 
symbol of his dependence—ungovernable, and ferociously bitter. It 
enters even his dreams. 
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November Sth. London. 


‘I am glad to think that my youth is past and it never can return— 
that time of disappointed experience when a man possesses nothing, 
not even himself.’ (Florence Nightingale to her father in 1852.) 

Of the thirteen years between seventeen and thirty, it’s only the 
first three or four which give any pleasure to a man of imagination, 
Those are the years when the strict conventions, the stiff tribal 
inhibitions of childhood are abandoned. And this coincides with the 
eager tumbling rush of golden physical energy which is quite inex- 
haustible and which meets every experience with the confidence of 
a puppy and the heat of a passionate virgin. 

But the between years! When you no longer have the quite fan- 
tastic endowments of youth and that formidable, marvellous energy 
which flings you into life and sanctifies, somehow, every mistake, 
every awkwardness. Those between years, the twenties, they’re the 
time when you know less than you ever have or will. When you 
fear more. When you can excuse yourself for nothing. You have all 
the equipment you're ever likely to have and your mistakes are all 
because you haven’t taken the trouble to learn the use of it. You have 
no high cards to play from: as children have honesty, and young 
people have their magnificent energies. All you have, and what helps 
you to survive, is a capacity for not breaking, for withdrawing in 
order to digest the jagged, bewildering, leaden mass. At thirty, the 
teeth worn to the irreducible stubs, the body scarred to the point 
where there is no surface tissue left to bleed, at thirty you’ve learnt 
a habit of acceptance and a habit of catching yourself in your 
characteristic ugliness. This sort of makeshift honesty generates an 
energy that’s not as flexible or tumultuous as that of the teens but 
surer of what it can do and where it wants to go. 


1955. March 9th. London. 


The thing every writer goes for is the thing no writer ever gets. It's 
the thing the big painters achieve. To catch, in one face, one cup, 
one apple, one woman’s dress, all the tears and love, all the wine and 
craft, all the fertility, all the complexity of human invention that 
ever was. 
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September 6th. London. 


Went to the Festival Hall last night for the Beethoven concert. 
Finale of the Seventh done magnificently by Norman Mar and the 
London Symphony; but the Scherzo and Trio of the third move- 
ment, at one time my favourite moment in all music, lacked clarity 
in the dividing line. It is absolutely necessary to have the transitions 
so precisely managed that they shock. Otherwise the whole direction 
of this movement becomes uncertain. 


March 15th. Off Barbados. 


The little Venezuelan stowaway: he’s about 15 or 16; the real 
mulatto type; dark, rich, chocolaty skin, strong hair closely shaved on 
a broad-based, narrowing, bullet skull; a face as round and firm as a 
cannon ball; a short, blunt nose and small feminine mouth; a stocky, 
packed body dressed in two cast-off vests and an old pair of sailor's 
pants which, rolled up to their knees, still hang just above his ankles. 
He has seen fifteen countries since he stowed away and enjoys a 
protected, cat’s sort of existence aboard by playing a calculated, skilful 
role between court jester and village idiot. 


March 18th. Off Curacao. Campo Alegre. 


Two wide, open, barn-like bars, blistered and drab. Two juke boxes, 
one of them taller than a tall man. The girls come from all over the 
Caribbean and are allowed to stay a month. They have their cabins 
in rows around the two bars. Each cabin has one almost furnitureless 
entrance room, with a concrete floor and no wall-paper, and a hot, 
dark little bedroom with a low narrow bed and a small bedside table. 
The girls dress mostly in matador pants and bright blouses but only 
a few of them look very attractive. The black women mostly. Across 
the road from the compound is a thick grove of manchineel trees. 


1957. July 25th. Antigua. 


The parched, enormous basin of a valley, and the hot blue sea biting 
into it as you come down from Shirley Heights. I have never seen 
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anything as brittle looking and dry as the valley on the other side of 
the hill from English Harbour. So dry that the smoke from a burning 
field in the middle of it, and the charred, black earth seemed natural 
and unsurprising, as if the flames had started spontaneously. 


Interviewed old m.s. this afternoon. He is intelligent, astute and 
has made money.Yet there is something pathetic about him. Some- 
thing puzzled and lost. He was given a set of reactions and beliefs 
and without warning they were challenged (and successfully 
challenged) while he was not even properly aware of defiance being 
prepared. Now he finds that there is a whole territory—territories?— 
of life that he cannot accept; he feels awkward, out of harmony 
with the new men and the new situations. And half of his resent- 
ment and disgust springs from the fact that he is too intelligent 
not to realize that his innate gifts have missed the boat because he 
equated his prejudices with an unchangeable pattern of society. 

An interesting contrast to R.H. who is also in opposition but 
fighting, substantially, on the same ground; who uses naturally the 
same terms of reference as his opponents; who is, in fact, one of 
the new men produced by the new situation. r.H. has confidence; 
M.S. is petulant. 


August 16th. Georgetown, British Guiana. 


Before the court-house last week, when it looked as if Balram Singh 
Rai would win, the old woman was saying bitterly: “We race build 
them up and now dey pull we race down.’ 

All part of the strange, depressing paralysis that seems to shackle 
the energies of the African in British Guiana. A truly dispossessed 
person who made one enormous pioneer effort under the whip and 
has refused to encounter the equal torment of free labour since. 
Slowly but visibly his energy is bleeding away because he refuses 
to recognize that the only reference possible from him to an 
environment is to Guiana. Because he will not accept the incompar- 
able challenge of having to find his naked soul, and having found 
that to clothe it with the heritage and myth of an entire world. He 
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came here naked and nothing or no-one can ever replace what he had 


to leave. The one people who had to be adult from birth. 


The anguish of such a life has filled him with terror and a 
desperate need to find a matrix. A search in which he will be ever- 
lastingly disappointed, until he finds the womb in himself, in his 
integral core. 


In Guiana he has not so much been conscious of his race as of 
his lack of it. Unlike the East Indians who feel that in their folk they 
have all they need and who have accepted the challenge of the 
land and increase the territory of the folk. 


The pathetic, despicable nostalgia for a past that corrupts so 
many Negroes like n. The retreat into apologia for their condition, 
their endless ‘historical’ explanations and their lack of any direction. 
The sentimental camaraderie of skin which provides the cheap thrill 
of being ‘African’. Pitiful in its implications of future slavery. 


The Indian knows what he wants. He knows it ten yards at a time 
inland from the coast. 


Perhaps the most solid achievement of the Jamaican people up to 
now is the way they have divested themselves of nostalgia; the way 
in which they have accepted the nakedness of their condition and 
attempt to clothe it without fear of losing integrity. 

I could not help feeling that the Marcus Garvey statue was, 
even for the illiterate, more a realistic recognition of expedient politi- 
cal service than a masturbatory orgy of sentimental nostalgia. 


The Indian bar-man told me: ‘Boss, our party in now. Ten years 
from now we buy niggers for two dollars apiece. God give all race 
dem special sickness. De Inian man have cough; de Portugee have 
big foot; but de nigger—God mek he lazy an’ dat is incurable.’ 
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July 25th. Amboise. 


Why is medieval architecture so loaded with meaning? We can 
despise the monotony, the insularity, the rigid cage and strict 
pattern which engulfed the individual life of the Middle Ages, 
and yet—we come suddenly on a column or corner or leap of stone 
that is so shattering, so enormous in implication that we are humili- 
ated. It cannot be contained cerebrally; as even the greatest Renais- 
sance architecture can be understood, or, more properly, reduced. 
There is, always, even in the profane great building of the Middle 
Ages something just beyond our rational grasp; some perception or 
understanding or intimate life-knowledge that makes it luminous 
with assurance, strengthens it immeasurably, with a phenomenal 
certitude. One’s instinctive, first response to a supreme example 
of the medieval structure is an astonished, great ‘Oh!’ Faced suddenly 
with the Renaissance in full splendour, one is aware of a delightful 
wrench as the intellect is extended—but extended within conceivable 
limits. 


July 26th. Pierre Buffiére (Haute-Vienne). 


Trying to define, precisely, all the changes in structure, shape, 
colour as we have passed from Normandy into Ile de France, into Le 
Beauce, the Touraine, and Limousin. It is most important for a 
novelist that he learn to reduce a landscape—and sometimes the 
figures in it—to essentials. That is one of the things the writer learns 
from the great painters. One of the most important things: capturing 
a landscape, an environment with fidelity, selecting so that always 
this is how the sky was, and the light on the horizon, and the most 
important colours on the most important contours, and, above all, 
the large, dominant single detail in the foreground—man, beast, 
or flower—which gives unity to what you have ‘impressed’ on the 
reader, which focuses the environment. To get it all, truly, you have 
to watch closely all the time, close your eyes every now and again 
for a tenth of a second and reproduce exactly on your inner plates, 
the exact line of march that a stand of oak makes across the crest 
of a field, the exact colour that is caught in a deep fold between the 
red of a roof and the tawny dark of nearly ripe wheat, the way that 
stacked corn is a dry lion colour on the top side but shadowed grey 
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underneath, the curious effortless glide a family has as they walk 
in single file through a wheat field, with the father waist high 
and the smallest child only a hat and a brown-pink face in the 
tall grass. 

All this must be learnt, equally with learning people. It is the 
salt to all the food a writer eats. 


August 5th. Bolzano-Merano. 


The valley and the plain are the two great matrices of anything 
worth keeping in Europe. The hill and mountain country produce 
interesting but essentially marginal examples: by-products of the 
main stems. 


We have had no plateau cultures in Europe as in Asia or America. 


September 17th. Midhurst. 


The writer must hold himself in readiness for the moments when he 
meets himself descending the stairway: that odd, bemused _half- 
stranger, ready to hurry past you with a cocked glance full of trucu- 
lence and anxiety, disturbed because he has met you before and 
does not remember when, or whether he liked you or not. He is 
the visitor from the future Cand how? How did he get before you 
on the stairway?), not capable of anything until you seize him and 
make an ascent—he for the second time. 


October 9th. 


The greatest novelist is only the tomb of a poet sacrified. 


1959. January 29th 


The writer is such a monstrous creature that he has to be very 
good indeed if society is to forgive him. The fond, patronizing indul- 
gence—or symbolic portent—with which other failures are regarded 
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(vide the ‘whisky priest’, the third-rate music hall artist, even the 
suicide, and so on) is never the lot of the bad writer. All the odium 
and terror which people instinctively feel for this profession is paid 
off in the bored contempt with which they treat the unfortunate man 
of words who never quite comes up to scratch. 

Perhaps the residue of archaic wisdom which tells them that other 
failures are the failures of personality, whereas a writer, even the 
worst, has no personality to ruin. All that makes him a person has 
been wound off, like a snake’s skin, onto the frame of his work. 
Words are the only instruments that perform this consistent mutila- 
tion. Paint, music, stone, the stage, all enrich rather than diminish 
the agents who operate in them. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue of The Tamarack Review is entirely devoted to West 
Indies writing. On the previous pages there is a partial list of books 
published in recent years by West Indies authors. 

Fiction in this issue includes excerpts from three novels. Epcar 
Mirretuouzer’s Latticed Echoes has just been published in England 
by Secker & Warburg. Mr Mittelholzer, who comes originally from 
British Guiana, is the author of many works of fiction. Grorce 
LamMING, who was born in Barbados, has contributed a chapter 
from a novel-in-progress, and the personal essay he has written for 
this issue will form part of another book. Vicror Rem has also 
contributed an excerpt from a novel-in-progress. Mr Reid is from 
Jamaica, but he has been writing his new novel in Toronto on a 
visit to Canada sponsored by the Canada Council. The short story 
by SamuEt SELVvon of Trinidad has been published in England by 
The London Magazine; it appears here for the first time in North 
America. 

Of the poets Gzorce LamMunc and SaMuEL SELvoN have already 
been identified. DerEK Watcotr was born in St Lucia. He has 
published three books of poetry, has had several plays produced, 
and is on the staff of The Trinidad Guardian, Port of Spain. His 
play Sea at Dauphin was published in the West Indies in a collection 
of Caribbean Plays. Martin Carter is a young poet and critic 
from British Guiana. E. M. Roacu is from Tobago. Pum Suer- 
Lock is Acting Principal of the University College of the West 
Indies in Jamaica. Cec Hersert is from Trinidad. Some of the 
poetry in this issue has been published before in the literary maga- 
zine Bim (Barbados) and in the Anthology of West Indian Poetry 
issued as a special number of the British Guiana literary magazine 
Kyk-Over-Al. 

Frank A. CottyMmore is one of the editors of Bim; he is also a 
poet. Joun Hearne, from Jamaica, is a well-known novelist. The 
excerpts from his journal have been published in England, but 
appear for the first time in North America. 
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